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The  abuse  of  a  thing  Is  no  argument 
against  the  use  of  it 

—  Jeremy  Collier 


Early  in  this  decade,  at  the  start  of 
the  1970's,  there  was  widespread 
alarm  about  the  condition  of  our 
environment  Concern  was  expressed 
throughout  America  for  our  land, 
forests,  water,  air,  wildlife  and  fish- 
eries resources  Critics  of  environ- 
mental abuses  charged  that  mankind 
had  permanently  defiled  his  total 
environment  It  was  predicted  that 
many  natural  resources,  particularly 
wildlife  and  fisheries  resources,  were 
doomed  to  total  depletion 

The  early  1970's  were  the  years 
that  saw  new  words  coined  In  our 
vocabulary  Those  years  of  national 
protest  led  to  massive  amounts  of 
legislation  and  regulation  which  today 
govern  not  only  our  work  but  also  our 
recreation  Words  such  as  environ- 
mentalists, protectionists,  and  pre- 
servationists became  familiar  in  our 
language 

Laymen  today  are  familiar  with  the 
purpose  of  environmental  Impact 
statements  as  those  technical  people 
who  assemble  tremendous  amounts  of 
data  Included  In  even  the  most  casual 
EIS 

It  Is  impossible  today  to  start  a  new 
Industry  or  expand  an  existing  one 
without  weighing  the  consequences  of 
that  action  on  the  environment 

The  legions  of  concerned  citizens 
who  raised  their  voices  both  In  alarm 
and  protest  during  the  first  years  of 
this  decade  mitlated  programs  of 
action  that  ranged  from  local  cleanup 
campaigns  to  landmark  lawsuits  If 
individuals  do  not  seem  as  active  in 
environmental  matters  as  they  were 
in  the  early  1970's,  there  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  they  are  still  alert, 
watchful  and  concerned 

In  looking  back  over  those  impas- 
sioned years  of  American  concern  for 
the  environment,  I  feel  the  national 
outcry  resulted  from  America's  first 
long  searching  look  at  Its  own 
development  and  its  remaining  nat- 
ural resources 

These  continuing  threats  come 
from  national  organizations  that  hold 
to   false  concepts   that    wildlife    and 


fisheries  resources  should  be  stock- 
piled as  visable  proof  of  man's 
concern  with  his  environment  and 
those  key  essentials  to  good  environ- 
ment habitat  and  ecology 

It  appears  to  me  today  that  out  of 
the  clamor  and  concern  of  the  early 
1970's  there  Is  being  evolved  a  work- 
able stewardship  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  nation  and  state,  one  that  is 
acceptable  to  the  people  and  in 
keeping  with  their  desire  to  make  use 
of  those  resources 

While  much  remains  to  be  done  to 
enhance  our  environment  and  to 
correct  abuses  of  the  past.  It  seems 
appropriate  to  me  to  report  to  the 
people  several  gratifying  examples  of 
a  productive  wildlife  and  fisheries 
environment  in  Louisiana 

In  the  years  ahead  there  will  be 
much  we  can  do  to  improve  total 
water  quality  in  our  rivers,  streams 
and  oceans  but  It  is  heartening  to 
glance  back  and  recall  that  1977  was 
the  greatest  year  on  record  in  the 
harvest  of  shrimp  Louisiana  shrimp 
fishermen  brought  over  a  100  million 
pounds  of  shrimp  to  dockslde,  with  an 
initial  value  of  about  $90  million  to  the 
fishermen  themselves  The  catch 
provided  the  basic  resource  for  an 
overall  shrimp  industry  which  has  an 
estimated  annual  value  of  a  half 
billion  dollars  In  Louisiana  This  does 
not  include  the  landing  of  millions  of 
pounds  of  shrimp  for  home  consump- 
tion by  our  people,  or  landings  In 
other  states  of  Louisiana  shrimp 

As  we  engaged  more  and  more  In 
multiple  use  of  resources  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  our  fishery  resources 
have  not  suffered   They  have  thrived 

Similarly,  the  1976-1977  fur  trap- 
ping season  brought  a  record  $25 
million  into  Louisiana's  economy, 
providing  benefits  to  about  10,000 
trappers  and  their  families. 

It  IS  important  to  mention  that  sale 
of  alligator  hides  taken  in  three 
parishes  of  southwest  Louisiana  dur- 
ing limited,  controlled  seasons  in  the 
1970's  brought  well  over  a  million  and 
a  half  dollars  to  trappers  in  those 
three  coastal  parishes 

The  commercial  harvest  of  alliga- 
tors represented  only  a  small  percent 
of  our  renewable  alligator  popula- 
tions The  1978  alligator  season  had  to 
be  cancelled  because  of  economic 
inequities  resulting  from  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act,  Continental  popul- 
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ations  of  alligators  have  recovered  to 
tne  point  where  the  endangered  class 
ification  IS  being  reviewed  and  the 
inequities  surrounding  this  renewable 
wildlife  resource  may  be  corrected 
next  year 

Our  deer  herd  m  Louisiana  is  at  a 
healthy  peak  not  dreamed  possible 
just  three  decades  ago  Last  season. 
Louisiana  hunters  took  over  86,000 
deer,  far  more  than  were  believed 
present  in  the  state  30  years  ago  when 
deer  management  was  begun  In 
earnest 

Waterfowl  populations  are  in  good 
supply  today  and  we  are  enjoying 
more  liberal  bag  limits  than  were 
considered  possible  as  we  entered  the 
1970's 

Our  freshwater  and  saltwater  com 
merclal  and  sport  fisheries  are  more 
productive  today  than  in  the  past  Not 
only  has  shrimping  been  good  but  our 
oyster  and  crab  fisheries  remain 
constant  There  have  been  problems, 
but  efforts  are  being  made  to  elim- 
inate those  problems 

Louisiana's  striped  bass  program 
has  added  new  dimension  to  recrea- 
tional and  sport  fishing  What  was 
merely  an  experiment  at  the  start  of 
the  decade  will,  in  time,  be  regarded 
as  a  boon. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  concern 
about  our  total  environment  that 
characterized  the  early  1970  s  repre- 
sented an  appeal  from  the  people  for 
sound  stewardship  of  their  resources 
As  we  move  forward  into  the  last  year 
of  this  decade,  I  think  there  is  visible 
assurance  that  our  environment  isn  t 
as  bad  as  we  feared,  and  we  are 
making  significant  progress  toward 
stabilizing  It. 
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BY  JULIA  MURCMtSO^  McSHERRf^ 


I  watched  an  orange  glimmer  well 
out  above  the  haze  that  lined  the 
eastern  horizon.  I  felt  once  again  a 
tingling  in  my  stomach  caused  by 
anticipation  and  excitement  of  the 
hunt.  Hunters  know  that  familiar 
feeling.  It  had  started  the  night  before 
when  I  realized  a  long  planned  event 
would  become  a  reality:  my  first  teal 
hunt. 

I  have  been  an  avid  outdoorsrnan  for 
a  long  time  and  have  been  an 
enthusiastic  waterfowlei  for  three 
years,  but  I  had  never  hunted  teal. 

The  pride  I  felt  that  winter  when  I 
killed  my  first  Umit  of  ducks  — two 
mallard  greenheads  and  three  shov- 
elers  often  comes  to  mind.  In  spite  of 
a  day  spent  shivering  in  30  degree 
temperatures,  I  had  been  well  re- 
warded. Besides  being  an  enjoyable 
day  in  the  marsh  and  a  new  learning 
experience,  that  first  successful  duck 
hunt  had  culminated  in  a  roast  duck 
feast  for  myself  and  three  guests. 

As  we  stood  in  the  blind  anxiously 
scanning  the  brightening  sky,  I  went 
over  my  thoughts  of  the  morning.  First 
coming  to  mind  was  the  temporary 
agony  of  tearing  myself  away  from 
warm  covers  and  deep  sleep.  Other 
hunters  have  told  me  they  feel  mingled 
emotions  about  rising  long  before 
dawn. 

In  those  wee  hours  there  are  always 
reservations  about  giving  up  precious 
sleep  time  for  a  hunt,  but  those 
momentary  thoughts  are  always  over- 
ruled as  soon  as  I  am  up  and  stirring 
about. 

One  thing  that  goads  me  into  action 
no  matter  how  esirly  in  the  morning  it 
may  be  is  a  strong  determination  not- to 
make  others  wait.  Being  female  and 
relatively  uncertain  about  being  ac- 
cepted as  just  another  hunter.  I  always 
feel  extra  pressure  on  that  score.  I've 
heard  too  many  not-too-humorous  com- 
ments from  other  hunters  about  people 
being  late. 

I  also  have  a  nagging  consciousness 
of  keeping  up  the  pace  so  as  not  to  be  a 
burden  on  anyone's  style  of  hunting 
when  I'm  along.  If  my  feet  are  cold, 
and  they  often  are,  I  suffer  quietly... 
but  never  alone.  There  aren't  any 
special  discomforts  reserved  for  female 
hunters;  men  get  just  as  cold  and 
miserable. 

In  spite  of  the  rigors  of  dragging  a 
pirogue  across  mud  flats  or  tromping 
through  thick  gumbo  mud  to  reach  the 
blind,  I  try  to  do  my  part.  That's  the 
only  thing  other  hunters  expect.  I've 
learned  that  and  it  has  resulted  in 
being  included  on  some  hunts  where 
normally  women  wouldn't  be  included. 

One   of  the   first   things   a   woman 


should  learn  as  a  hunter  is  to  partici- 
pate in  the  hunt  as  an  equal,  if  she 
expects  to  be  treated  as  one.  Actually, 
it  is  not  fun  to  be  catered  to  on  a 
hunting  trip  nor  is  it  enjoyable  to  be  the 
caterer. 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  crack  shot.  All 
men  aren't  crack  shots.  You  don't  have 
to  know  all  there  is  to  know  about 
wildlife.  Most  men  are  learning  more 
all  the  time,  and  enjoying  those 
discoveries.  They'll  share  them  with 
you  if  you're  accepted  as  an  equal. 
They'll  laugh  when  you  miss.  And,  if 
they  do,  it  probably  means  you're 
accepted  as  one  of  the  clan.  It's  when 
they  don't  laugh  when  you  miss  that 
you  have  to  worry. 

There  are  times  when  you  don't 
laugh  if  the  other  guy  misses.  You'll 
get  to  know  when  and  why  in  time. 
There  are  those  times  when  your 
silence  is  understood,  and  you're 
respected  for  it. 

I  thought  of  these  things  and  many 
others  that  morning  while  we  waited  in 
the  blind.  I  was  excited  and  impatient 
at  the  thought  of  seeing  fast-flying  teal 
wheeling  over  us.  I  had  seen  those  little 
ducks  before  but  always  at  a  distance. 
Hunting  them  was  a  new  experience.  I 
feasted  my  eyes  on  my  surroundings, 
just  as  I  always  do  when  hunting. 

There  were  several  dozen  decoys 
bobbing  around  in  the  shallow  water  of 
the  big  pond.  Clumps  of  grass  stood  up 
a  foot  above  the  surface,  bending 
gently  in  the  morning  breeze.  There 
was  the  musky  odor  of  dying  marsh 
grass  in  the  air. 

We  were  in  a  comfortable  three-man 
sunken  box  blind  and  I  suddenly 
realized  that  despite  the  long  drive,  the 
fast  boat  ride,  pulling  the  flatboat  over 
the  muddy  levee  in  the  dark,  speeding 


through  a  labyrinth  canal,  and  finally 
waiting  in  the  blind  while  the  boat  was 
hidden  — it  was  easy  hunting  compared 
to  other  kinds  I  was  familiar  with. 

The  morning  was  dry  and  warm,  with 
just  enough  breeze  to  keep  us  cool. 
Mosquitoes  were  thick  but  weren't 
bothering  us  too  much  because  we  had 
coated  hands,  faces,  necks,  and  cloth- 
ing with  mosquito  dope.  They  buzzed 
and  hummed  in  frustration,  and  some- 
times a  big  one  startled  me  as  it 
hovered  before  my  eyes  while  I 
strained  to  see  ducks  through  the 
jagged  grass. 

From  what  I'd  heard  about  Septem- 
ber teal  hunting,  these  were  typical 
conditions.  It  was  a  far  cry  from 
waterfowUng  on  a  cold  day  and  being 
buffeted  by  strong  north  winds. 


McFadden  Duffy,  Jay  Moon,  and  1 
were  hunting  on  Nate  Wright's  lease  in 
an  area  called  Four  Mile  Square  near 
Holly  Beach  in  southwest  Louisiana. 
Jay  said  we  were  so  darn  close  to  Texas 
we  could  almost  see  it. 

Jay  knows  that  area  like  most  people 
know  their  neighborhoods.  He  has 
been  a  professional  duck  and  goose 
hunting  guide  for  private  hunting  clubs 
in  the  Lake  Charles  area  for  seven 
years.  He's  a  good  duck  caller,  too,  and 
we  were  lucky  to  be  with  him. 

1  can't  blow  a  call  and  don't  try;  so  I 
listened  in  awe  as  he  beckoned  to  the 
first  flight  of  teal  of  the  morning.  They 
were  whipping  along  the  grassline  on 
the  far  side  of  the  big  marsh  pond.  We 
stood  in  the  blind,  half-crouching  as  the 
teal  turned  and  headed  for  our  blind. 

Just  moments  before,  1  had  been 
thinking  how  ideal  our  setup  was  — 
blind,  decoys,  and  location.  Suddenly,  I 
knew  the  teal  felt  the  same  way.  They 
were  sweeping  in  low,  straight  toward 
the  decoys  — but  fast.  There  were  three 
of  them  bunched  together. 

"Take  them,"  Jay  whispered  terse- 
ly. Four  shots  rang  out  and  three  teal 
splashed  just  beyond  the  decoys. 

From  then  on  the  mornmg  passed 
quickly.  The  teal  kept  flying  intermit- 
tently, in  small  groups.  Some  swept  by 
out  of  range;  others  flew  just  the  way 
we  wished.  A  few  even  tried  to  come 
into  the  decoys. 

It  was  keen  sport  and  by  mid-morn- 
ing we  had  our  limits.  We  all  missed 
quite  a  few  shots.  1  think  it's  important 
to  stress  right  here  that  it's  not  how 
good  a  shot  one  is  that  makes  hunting 
good  sport,  nor  is  it  how  much  game 
one  takes  home.  Limits  are  satisfying, 
but  they  are  not  necessary  for  a  good 
hunt.  The  name  of  the  game  is  how 
much  fun  you  get  out  of  it.  It  can  be  a 
valuable  learning  experience. 

As  a  female  in  a  field  that  until 
recently  was  virtually  all  male,  I  am 
often  asked  why  1  hunt.  Questions 
generally  go  something  like  this: 
"What  do  you  enjoy  about  it'.^  Wouldn't 
you  rather  be  at  home  cooking  break- 
fast? Can  a  woman  endure  the  rigors  of 
hunting?"  The  answers  to  the  last  two 
questions  are  "No!"  and  "Yes!  "  The 
first  takes  a  few  more  words  to  explain. 

I  hunt  for  many  of  the  same  reasons 
men  and  other  women  hunt.  I  like  the 
sport,  the  challenge,  the  excitement, 
and  companionship  that  comes  from 
shared  activities.  I  love  being  outdoors. 
I  find  game  quite  tasty  and  I  enjoy 
cooking  it.  Best  of  all,  I  thoroughly 
enjoy  being  a  hunter.  And,  I  like 
different  kinds  of  hunting. 

1  enjoy  rising  early  on  a  cold  winter 
day,  donning  longjohns.  topped  with 
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plenty  of  warm  clothes,  gloves,  hat, 
down  jacket,  and  boots,  sipping  steam- 
mg  cafe-au-lait  with  friends,  and 
heading  into  the  woods  to  hunt  deer. 

It  is  refreshing  to  me  to  be  in  the 
woods  at  daybreak,  listening  to  soft, 
mysterious  bird  song  and  animal  calls, 
learning  to  identify  these  sounds,  and 
watching  the  first  glow  of  sunlight 
seeping  through  a  canopy  of  trees. 

I  like  to  see  big  spider  webs 
sparkling  with  dew  and  backlighted  by 
the  rising  sun.  It  is  fun  to  learn  about 
animal  tracks,  rut  scrapes  and  browse 
(feed)  lines.  For  me,  it  is  a  transcen- 
dent experience  sitting  on  a  deer  stand 
anxiously  watching  for  any  sign  of 
movement,  listening  for  the  faint  sound 
of  twigs  cracking. 

As  it  gets  lighter  and  wildlife  are 
stirring,  there's  a  constant  parade  of 
life  in  the  still  woods.  The  observant 
spectator  sees  squirrels  feeding,  birds 
twittering  among  the  branches,  an  old 
raccoon  lumbering  down  a  tree  in 
search  of  a  last  snack  before  returning 
to  its  den.  Seeing  wildlife  in  its  native 
habitat  is  awesome. 

There  are  many  sights  and  sounds.  If 
you  are  lucky,  a  deer  might  come 
furtively  towards  you.  Then,  if  you  are 
quiet  and  an  accurate  shot,  you  might 
brmg  home  venison  for  table  and 
freezer  and  perhaps  a  trophy  mount. 

Of  course,  bagging  a  deer  does  not 
occur  every  hunt  and  seldom  every 
season.  But  there's  always  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  hunt.  Even  the  waiting  for 
hours  is  laced  with  a  curious  excite- 
ment that  only  hunters  know. 

One  of  the  basic  things  about  a  hunt 
to  me.  whether  it's  deer  or  other  game, 
is  returning  to  a  warm  camp,  relaxing 
over  a  hot  toddy  or  cup  of  coffee,  and 
cleaning  up.  I  thoroughly  enjoy  the 
tired  feeling  1  get  from  a  vigorous  day 
afield,  after  troinping  through  woods 
for  long  distances.  It  is  a  satisfying 
tiredness,  vaguely  remembered. 
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The  rifle  is  becoming  the  favorite 
gun  for  deer.  Inexperienced  hunters 
might  prefer  shotgun  and  buckshot. 
Those  long  shots  one  reads  about 
aren't  possible  with  the  shotgun,  but 
one  doesn't  get  too  many  of  those 
classic  shots  in  Louisiana.  Deer  are 
often  almost  hidden  until  they  are 
within  close  range.  1  prefer  a  shotgun 
because  it  gives  me  a  margin  for  error, 
and  consequently  a  better  chance  to 
bag  a  deer. 

Another  type  of  hunting  I  enjoy  is 
squirrels.  When  October  rolls  around 
each  year  and  summer  heat  gives  way 
to  the  first  autumn  cool  fronts,  I  can't 
help  but  look  forward  to  walking  slowly 
in  thi>  woods  hunting  squirrels. 


Box  fox  and  grey  squirrels  provide 
good  hunting  and  delicious  eating. 
Squurel  stew  is  easy  to  make  and  is  an 
excellent  meal  on  a  cold  winter  day. 

Hunting  squirrels  is  easy  and  a  good 
way  to  initiate  novice  hunters.  And, 
novice  hunters  quickly  learn  that  wild 
squirrels  are  a  real  test  of  woodsnianship. 
They  can  be  noisy  or  soundless,  stealthy 
or  frisky,  easily  seen  and  quickly  hidden 
from  sight. 

Walking  in  a  squirrel  woods  is  a 
learning  experience  in  the  fall.  Almost 
evei-ywhere  there  are  signs  that  summer 
is  gone  and  winter  is  on  the  way.  This  is 
evidenced  in  turning  leaves  and  changing 
colors,  in  ripened  beriies  and  fading  wild 
flowers. 

SquiiTel  hunting  is  good  practice  for 
becoming  oriented  in  the  woods.  Learn- 
ing to  read  a  compass  is  reassuring 
because  squirrel  hunters  are  usually  on 
their  own.  Fear  of  getting  lost  can  ruin 
any  trip  into  the  woods. 

I  have  found  my  20  gauge  shotgun 
satisfactory  for  all  the  game  I  hunt.  It  is 
adequate  for  ducks,  fine  for  squirrels  and 
doves,  efficient  on  rabbits,  powerful 
enough  for  deer,  and  an  all  around 
weapon.  With  modem  loads,  proper 
ones,    it  does   the   job.    It's   light   and 


efficient  for  all  purposes. 

Squirrel  hunting  is  keen  sport,  and  one 
soon  learns  that  a  successful  hunt 
depends  a  great  deal  on  stealth  and 
watchfulness.  One  learns  to  locate  likely 
places  for  squirrels.  Acorns  and  other 
mast  indicate  where  squirrels  should  be. 
Cuttings  on  the  forest  floor  are  evidence 
that  squiiTeis  are  about. 

On  squirrel  hunting  trips  I  always 
make  it  a  point  to  keep  a  watchful  eye 
out  for  a  bounding  rabbit.  It's  an 
excellent  addition  to  a  game  bag. 

I  think  dove  hunting  is  tops  in  sport 
and  it's  great  fun  for  women  as  well  as 
men.  Doves  are  hard  to  hit  and  misses 
are  frequent.  Most  dove  hunters  will 
readily  admit  this,  so  there's  no 
embarrassment  when  a  dove  is  missed. 

Weather  during  the  dove  season  for 
the  most  part  is  mild.  The  September 
segment  is  an  exception  to  this  rule.  It 
can  get  terribly  hot  in  a  dove  field  on  a 
September  afternoon. 

I  think  many  women  who  haven't 
hunted  before  would  enjoy  hunting 
doves.  There  are  no  freezing  tempera- 
tures, rigorous  walks  through  thick 
woods,  or  wet  and  muddy  duck  blinds 
to  contend  with.  Instead,  you  sit 
leisurely  on  a  folding  canvas  stool  and 
hunt  in  relative  comfort. 

Best  of  all,  I  think,  dove  hunting  is  a 
companionable  sport,  often  done  in 
groups  as  large  as  25  or  more  persons, 
sitting  at  various  stations  around  a 
field.  Shooters  keep  the  birds  flying 
and  the  action  is  fast  when  there  are 
plenty  of  doves. 

There's  no  reason  to  be  quiet  and 
there  is  usually  much  conversation  and 
laughter.  The  hunt  usually  ends  in  late 
afternoon,  often  with  a  dove  cook-out 
and  lots  of  food  and  drink.  Dove 
hunting  is  a  leisurely  sport,  enjoyed  by 
many  women  as  well  as  men. 

During  the  drive  home  after  our  teal 
hunt  this  past  September,  I  was  curious 
as  to  what  Jay,  as  a  professional  guide, 
thought  of  female  hunters. 

He  said  he  had  never  encountered 
any  problems  as  far  as  women  not 
being  able  to  cope  with  the  rigors  of 
hunting.  In  fact,  he  replied,  they  are 
usually  extra  enthusiastic. 

"I'll  tell  you  what,"  he  exclaimed, 

'when  a  girl  knocks  down  a  bird,  you'll 

hear  about  it.  Seems  like  they  sure  do 

enjoy  it.  I've  seen  many  women  who 

can  shoot  well,  too.  " 

o      I  then  asked  him   if  many   women 

S  hunted  with  the  clubs  he  was  affiliated 

°  with. 

^       "I'd  say  one  out  of  every  10  hunters 

^  is  a  woman,"  he  said,  "or  at  least  one 

out  of  15.   Many  hunt  regularly  with 

their   husbands,    but    I've    had    some 

come  with  girlfriends.  " 


I  did  some  quick  figuring  in  my  head. 
With  an  average  of  100,000  waterfow- 
lers  in  the  state  each  year,  around 
10,000  persons  of  this  total  are  female, 
roughly  guessing  according  to  Jay's 
estimate. 

This  is  no  small  figure.  Of  course, 
waterfowling  is  usually  the  most  rigor- 
ous of  aU  forms  of  hunting  an^  there 
are  probably  more  women  who  regular- 
ly participate  in  other  kinds  of  hunting 
such  as  deer  and  doves. 

There  are  many  women  who  enjoy 
hunting,  fishing,  camping,  and  other 
outdoor  activities  in  Louisiana  and 
throughout  the  country. 

Today  there  are  several  national 
outdoor  sports  organizations  devoted  to 
helping  women  learn  more  about  the 
outdoors.  Outdoor  Women,  a  national 
association  located  in  Washington 
D.C.,  sponsors  hunting  and  fishing 
workshops  offering  instruction  in  gun 
safety,  archery,  hiking,  camping,  back- 
packing, and  other  areas.  These  clinics 
are  taught  by  women  who  are  expert  in 
the  field.  The  organization  also  seeks  to 
have  outdoor  clothing  and  equipment 
designed  especially  for  women. 

I  am  often  asked  why  I  enjoy  hunting 
so  much.  When  confronted  with  this 
question,  this  is  what  I  say.  Getting 
down  to  basics,  I  hunt  because  it 
satisfies  a  deep  instinct  to  pit  my  skill 
against  something  wUd  and  elusive. 
It's  really  an  age-old  instinct  to  provide 
for  myself  as  man  has  done  through  the 
ages. 

It  isn't  to  obtain  game  for  game's 
sake.  Any  hunter  will  tell  you  that  a  full 
bag  is  only  a  secondary  thing.  Without 
game,  hunting  wouldn't  exist,  but  the 
real  enjoyment  comes  from  being 
outdoors.  The  game  I  bring  home  is  a 
bonus.  The  real  payoff  is  enjoying  the 
outdoors. 

There  is  something  thrilling  that 
cannot  be  described  in  words  about 
seeing  a  deer  bounding  through  the 
woods,  especially  when  he  sports  a 
multi-pointed  rack.  It  is  difficult  to 
explain  the  beauty  of  a  duck  coming 
towards  you  over  the  marsh,  wings 
cupped  before  lighting  in  the  decoys. 
There  is  no  sound  as  exciting  as  the 
honk  of  a  distant  goose  coming  closer 
or  whirring  wings  of  ducks  in  flight. 
These  thrills  more  than  compensate 
for  rising  at  early  hours  and  enduring 
the  sometimes  rigorous  conditions 
involved,  freezing  temperatures,  or 
other  temporary  discomforts. 

Yes,  women  too  can  enjoy  hunting 
and  the  outdoors.  And  contrary  to  the 
old  adage,  a  woman's  place  is  not 
always  in  the  home.  She  can  be  equally 
comfortable  in  a  duck  blind,  on  a  deer 
stand,  and  in  the  woods. _jS_ 
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BY  JOE  GIBSON 


ILLUSTRATION  by  WAYNE  MILLER 


Joe  Gibson  is  a  public  infunnation  specialist 
with  the  United  States  Coast  Guard. 


In  March  of  1977,  six  people  died  in  a 
boating  accident.  There  were  seven 
people  in  the  boat  when  it  left  an 
jffshore  rig  on  its  return  trip.  The 
weather  had  taken  a  turn  for  the  worse 
ihough,  and  the  boat  capsized.  All 
seven  people  managed  to  stay  with  the 
Doat,  clinging  to  its  sides  in  hope  of 
rescue. 

Then  it  happened.  .  .one  after  one 
;he  victims  slowly  closed  their  eyes  £md 
;et  go  of  the  boat.  One  after  one  they 
drifted  away  from  the  overturned  craft 
uid  floated  into  darkness. 


Artwork  Courtesy  U.  S.  Coast  Guard 


OB  IMAGINE  THIS.  .  . 

One  man  goes  duck  hunting  in  a 
small  skiff.  He  raises  up  as  the  ducks 
start  flying  overhead  and  fires  his 
shotgun.  The  blast  propels  him  over- 
board and  intd  the  water.  He  is  knocked 
unconcious  but  fortunately  he  has  his 
lifejacket  on.  After  two  hours  in  the 
water  he  quietly  dies. 

Cause  of  death?  In  both  cases  — hy- 
pothermia. 

Hypothermia  is  a  cold,  silent  killer 
that  strikes  year  round,  and  it  has  been 
with  man  for  ages.  At  times  it  is  called 
exposure.  But  no  matter  what  you  call 
it,  it  is  all  the  same.  .  .it  is  freezing  to 
death! 

Most  people  think  hypothermia  can 
strike  only  in  colder  climates.  While  it 
is  true  that  it  happens  more  often  in  the 
north,  living  in  the  south  is  no 
exemption.  The  boating  accident  previ- 
ously described  occurred  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Hypothermia  can  strike  any- 
where water  temperature  falls  below  72 
degrees.  As  an  example,  the  water 
temperature  in  Barataria  Bay,  south  of 
New  Orleans,  during  January  may 
average  only  45  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Using  the  "Expectancy  of  Survival" 
chart  used  by  the  Coast  Guard  to 
determine  the  victim's  chance  of 
survival  after  a  boating  accident, 
someone  floating  in  45  degree  water 
has  an  expected  survival  time  of  one  to 
three  hours.  And  that's  if  he  is  wearing 
a  personal  flotation  device.  If  he  is  not, 
life  expectancy  decreases  drastically  to 
between  30  and  60  minutes. 

Technically,  hypothermia  is  a  drop  in 
body  temperature.  When  the  tempera- 
ture drops  to  approximately  95  degrees 
Fahrenheit  the  body  attempts  to  regain 
the  lost  heat  by  intense  shivering.  This 
is  one  of  the  first  signs  of  hypothermia. 
If  the  body's  temperature  should  drop 
another  five  degrees,  unconsciousness 
occurs  with  death  following  if  the 
body's  core  temperature  drops  below 
85  degrees.     Hypothermia  can  strike 


Any  activity  that  causes  abnormal  cooling  of 
the  body  with  a  drop  in  core  temperature 
will  bring  on  hypothermia— and  it  can 
happen  in  Louisiana  as  well  as  Alaska! 


both  on  land  and  water.  For  example,  it 
is  more  likely  to  strike  on  water  in 
Louisiana  than  in  Alaska.  This  is 
because  heat  is  transferred  in  water  23 
times  faster  than  in  air.  Extended 
exposure  in  even  moderately  cool  water 
can  be  fatal.  The  accompanying  chart, 
compiled  from  information  gathered 
from  sources  as  varied  as  World  War  II 
experiments  in  Dachau  Prison  camp  to 
research  conducted  at  the  University  of 
Victoria  in  British  Columbia,  shows 
average  life  expectancies  of  persons 
subjected  to  immersion  in  cold  water 
when  protected  in  only  normal  clothing 
and  without  special  protective  equip- 
ment. 

The  figures  are  approximated  to  the 
individual  cases.  Women  and  children 
tend  to  chill  faster  than  men  due  to 
their  smaller  body  size  (however,  a 
woman  with  the  same  body  weight  as  a 
man  will  cool  slower  than  the  man). 
Cases  also  show  variances  from  one 
extreme  of  death  due  to  immediate 
shock  upon  immersion  of  an  overheated 
victim  in  water  above  60  degrees  to  one 
case  of  a  fisherman  found  conscious 
after  floating  for  40  hours  in  sea  water 
at  52  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Victims  of  hypothermia  can  vary 
their  Ufe  expectancies  considerably  by 
the  methods  they  use  to  cope  with  the 
situation  in  which  they  find  them- 
selves. If  the  victim  attempts  to  swim, 
even  slowly  and  steadily  as  in  a  side 
stroke,  his  coohng  rate  is  approxi- 
mately 35  percent  higher  than  if  he 
were  holding  still  in  his  hfejacket.  If  the 
victim  has  no  lifejacket  or  other 
flotation  device,  he  must  adopt  some 
form  of  anti-drowning  behavior.  If  he 
treads  water  with  his  head  held  above 
the  surface ,  the  continous  movement  of 
his  arms  emd  legs  accelerates  body 
cooling  by  almost  the  same  amount  as 
if  he  were  swimming  in  a  lifejacket. 
The  popular  method  of  drownproofing 
taught  by  many  organizations  has  the 
unfortunate  feature  of  putting  the 
victim's  head  — a  high  heat  loss  area— 
into  the  water.  This  procedure  accel- 
erates heat  loss  by  about  82  percent 
compared  to  holding  still  in  a  lifejacket. 
Although  drownproofing  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  even  non-swimmers  to  survive 
for  many  hours  in  warm  water,  it 
appears  to  be  the  fastest  way  to  die 
from  hypothermia  in  cold  water. 

Survival  time  can  be  increased  by  the 
clothing  the  victim  is  wearing  or  by  one 
of  two  technicques  developed  to  com- 
bat hypothermia.  Wool  clothing  has 
more  heat-keeping  properties  even 
when  wet  than  clothing  of  other  fabrics 
and,  therefore,  extends  survival  expec- 
tancy time  somewhat.  If  the  victim  is 
wearing  a  garment  type  flotation  coat 
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as  a  life  preserver,  his  survival  expec- 
tancy time  is  increased  by  the  layer  of 
insulative  buoyant  foam  between  the 
inner  and  outer  layers  of  fabric. 

A  victim  can  also  extend  his  survival 
expectancy  by  adopting  the  Heat 
Escape  Lessening  Posture  (H.E.L.P.). 
This  is  done  by  holding  the  arms  tight 
against  the  sides  of  the  chest  (which 
helps  insulate  the  major  route  of  heat 
loss  from  the  chest  cavity)  and  tucking 
up  his  legs  to  close  off  the  groin  (which 
is  the  major  area  of  heat  loss  from  the 
abdomen).  This  procedure  can  increase 
expected  survival  time  by  as  much  as 
50  percent. 

Just  as  effective  physically  and 
probably  more  effective  psychologically 
is  huddling.  This  practice  is  for  two  or 
three  victims  to  huddle  together  so  that 
the  sides  of  their  chests  are  in  contact. 
This  method  is  more  effective  in 
preventing  heat  loss  from  the  chest, 
although  it  suffers  from  less  effective 
groin  protection.  The  net  result  is  about 
the  same  as  the  H.E.L.P.  position  and 
has  the  psychological  advantage  of 
keeping  victims  together  and  lessening 
anxiety.  It  also  provides  a  much  larger 
target  for  search  craft. 

Treatment  of  hypothermia  is  simple 
in  concept,  but  it  tends  to  become 
complicated  in  practice.  The  aim  of 
treatment  is  to  return  the  chilled  body 
to  normal  temperature  .  .  .and  the  most 
obvious  and  direct  approach  is  exter- 
nally applied  heat  or  exertion. 

This,  however,  has  the  serious 
drawback  of  causing  paradoxical  cool- 
ing externally  applied  heat  or  exertion 
dilates  the  circulatory  system  of  the 
extremities,  thereby  causing  cool  blood 
to  be  pumped  back  into  the  body  core 
which  is  already  at  a  lowered  tempera- 
ture. If  the  victim's  core  temperature  is 
near  the  85  degree  point  (where  most 
heart  failures  due  to  hypothermia 
occur  ),  the  paradoxical  cooling  in 
treatment  could  prove  fatal. 
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Ingestion  of  warm  liquids  provides 
warming  that  concentrates  internally, 
but  many  common  drinks  such  as 
coffee  or  tea  also  have  the  effect  of 
opening  the  blood  vessels  and  causing 
paradoxical  cooling.  Alcohol,  of  course, 
should  never  be  used  in  hypothermia 
rewarming  as  it  dilates  blood  vessels 
even  faster  than  coffee  or  tea.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  only  in  cases  of  mild 
hypothermia  should  hot  liquids  be 
given  to  the  victim  and  then  only  hot 
sugary  liquids. 

Studies  on  hypothermia  have  come 
up  with  suggested  methods  of  rewarm- 
ing the  body. 

First  the  victim  should  be  moved  to 
shelter  and  warmth  as  soon  as  possible 
and  all  lyet  clothing  removed.  The  little 
heat  energy  left  in  the  victim  must  not 
be  wasted  on  warming  and  drying  wet 
clothing. 

Next  heat  should  be  applied  to  the 
central  core  of  the  body  (head,  neck, 
sides,  groin).  The  recommended  ways 
to  apply  heat  are: 
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A— Place  the  victim  flat  on  his  back 
on  a  hard  surface  with  the  head  low  and 
the  feet  elevated.  Wrap  warm,  moist 
towels  or  other  textiles  around  his 
neck,  head,  shoulders,  sides,  and 
groin. 

As  these  packs  cool,  rewarm  them  by 
adding  warm  water  (approximately  110 
degrees).  Placing  the  victim  on  a  hard 
flat  surface  will  permit  the  administra- 
tion of  cardio-pulmonary  resuscitation 
should  the  need  arise. 

B— A  warm  heated  blanket  wrapped 
around  the  victim's  trunk  and  head  also 
works  well.  An  effective  method  of 
heating  the  blanket  is  to  pour  warm 
water  over  it.  As  the  blanket  cools,  it 
CEin  be  rewarmed  by  adding  more  warm 
water.  Hot  water  bottles  inside  the 
blanket  with  the  victim  also  work  well. 

C— A  victim  suffering  mild  hypother- 
mia may  be  rewarmed  by  placing  him 
in  a  bathtub  filled  with  water  of  about 
105  degrees.  It  is  important  to  keep  the 
arms  and  legs  out  of  the  water  to  help 
prevent  after-drop  and  to  keep  the 
water  circulating.  This  technique 
should  not  be  used  on  an  unconscious 
victim. 

Of  course,  these  methods  work  only  if 
they  are  available  when  needed.  If  an 
emergency  should  arise  while  out  in  the 
field,  or  while  on  a  boat,  and  help  is  a 
distance  away,  there  is  a  time-tested 
field  method  that  can  be  used.  It  calls 
for  one  or  more  of  the  rescuers  to 
rewarm  the  victim's  naked  body  by 
placing  their  naked  body  next  to  the 
victim's  while  in  a  sleeping  bag  or 
while  wrapped  in  a  blanket. 

In  all  cases  of  hypothermia,  the 
victim  should  be  taken  to  a  medical 
facility  as  soon  as  possible  and  only  a 
quEilified  physician  should  decide  when 
the  treatment  should  stop. 
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Even  if  all  signs  of  life  are  absent 
from  a  victim  — no  pulse,  no  blood 
pressure,  pupils  fixed  and  dilated— 
C.P.R.  should  be  administered.  Due  to 
the  nature  of  hypothermia,  the  time 
until  irreversible  death  of  cells  occurs  is 
expanded.  Therefore,  a  hypothermia 
victim  should  only  be  declwed  dead  by 
a  doctor  and  then  only  when  the  victim 
has  been  rewarmed  and  still  does  not 
respond.  This  also  holds  true  of  a 
victim  who  has  drowned  in  cold  water. 
There  have  been  cases  where  people 
have  been  immersed  for  long  periods  of 
time  and  have  been  revived.  One  young 
man  was  trapped  in  a  car  on  the  bottom 
of  an  ice-covered  pond  for  almost  40 
minutes  before  he  was  retrieved.  He  is 
now  back  in  college  and  doing  fine.^  ^ 
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Reeves  Felld  is  an  award-wlniiing  conservatlo 
writer  and  outdoors  editor  {or  the  Shreveport 
Times. 


By  Reeves  Field 

PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  LLOYD  POISSENOT 

Daybreak! 

It's  a  magical  time.  .  .but  never  more  magical,  perhaps, 
than  when  dawn  creeps  over  the  hills  and  bottomlands  of 
Louisiana  on  opening  day  of  deer  season. 

In  the  predawn  hours,  as  thousands  of  deer  hunters  gather 
in  all-night  restaurants  to  discuss  their  prospects  over 
steaming  pots  of  hot,  black  coffee,  expectations  run  as  high 
as  the  millions  of  stars  that  illuminate  the  cold,  dark  sky. 

And  at  day's  end,  at  least  some  of  those  hunters  will  return 
home  with  venison  for  the  freezer.  Others,  however,  will 
leave  the  woods  empty-handed. 

Why? 

What  is  it  that  separates  good  deer  hunters  from  those  who 
seldom,  if  ever,  score? 

To  get  these  answers,  you  have  to  ask  the  experts— John 
D.  Newsom,  leader  of  the  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit 
at  LSU-Baton  Rouge.  .  .Jerry  Farrar,  deer  study  leader  for 
the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries.  .  .Billy  Craft,  state 
biologist  for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  .  .Dr.  James 
Fowler,  wildlife  speciahst  with  the  Louisiana  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  at  LSU-Baton  Rouge.  .  .and  Bob  Kimble, 
District  T  game  chief  for  the  WildUfe  and  Fisheries 
Commission. 

And  that's  what  this  story  is  all  about— the  inside  answers 
from  the  experts!  Hopefully,  what  they've  highlighted  in  the 
following  paragraphs  will  help  improve  your  chances  of 
success  the  next  time  you  go  "in  quest  of  the  whitetail." 


BIOLOGICAL  BEHAVIOR  OF  DEER 

John  Newsom 

•Whitetail  deer  are  the  most  adaptable  big  game  animals  pressure  be  directed  more  toward  spikes  and  does  and  less 

in  North  America.  They  can  increase  their  numbers  even  toward  the  desirable  4-to-8-point  bucks.  You  must  keep  in 

when  heavily  hunted.  In  fact,  to  control  deer  populations,  it  is  mind  that  on  good  range,  bucks  should  have  branched  antlers 

often  necessary  to  liberalize  hunting  regulations.  Man  is  the  during  their  first  winter,  and  four  to  eight  points  by  the  time 

animal's  only  predator,  so  the  problem  is  often  too  many  deer  they're  a  year  and  a  half  old. 

rather  than  too  few.  'Genetic  makeup,   food   availability,    and   age    are   the 

•Among  the  primary  deer  management  problems  are  the  determining  factors  in  the  development  of  antlers, 

loss  of  prime  deer  habitat  in  the  face  of  a  continously  "Antlers  usually  are  fully  mature  by  September.  .  .  and 

increasing    demand    for   deer   hunting    opportunities,    an  deer  will  usually  rub  "velvet"  off  in  a  single  day. 

overpopulation    of    remaining    deer    range,    and    strong  'Foodinttikeof  bucks  increases  in  the  fall.  .  .apparently  in 

anti-hunting  sentiment  being  expressed  more   and  more  anticipation  of  the  rut.  Remember  that  the  rut  is  a  time  of 

throughout  the  land.  stress,  and  during  mating  season  a  buck  will  normally  lose  25 

•To  deer  hunters,  there's  no  such  thing  as  too  many  deer.  .  percent  of  his  body  weight, 

but  once  you're  at  or  near  carrying  capacity  of  the  range,  'Bucks  mark  off  their  territory  with  a  series  of  scrapes, 

quality  of  the  herd  begins  to  suffer.  Spike  bucks  become  more  They'll  defend  it  against  older  bucks,  but  for  the  most  part 

and  more  common,  and  the  best  animals  are  eliminated  younger  males  will  be  tolerated.  Occasionally,  however,  the 

rather  than  kept  for  breeding.  territories  of  two  dominant  bucks  will  overlap,  and  should  the 

•I  would  recommend,  therefore,  that  deer  herds  be  kept  two  encounter  each  other  during  the  rut,  a  push  and  shove 

below  carrying  capacity  of  the   land,    and   that   hunting  battle  will  often  result. 
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AT  RUTTING  TIME 

Jerry  Farrar 


•The  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Department  tries  to 
schedule  the  early  still  hunting  season  each  year  to  coincide 
with  the  rut,  since  that  enhances  a  hunter's  opportunity  to  kill 
a  nice  deer. 

•During  mating  season,  a  buck  will  check  his  scrapes  night 
and  day.  .  .and  he'll  fight  his  own  shadow  and  hook  bushes 
and  saphngs  to  vent  his  "enthusiasm."  Oh.  .  .and  it  isn't 
uncommon  for  as  many  as  five  bucks  to  check  the  same 
scrapes  — of  course,  they'll  fight  about  it  if  two  of  them 
happen  to  be  checking  at  the  same  time! 

•A  buck  may  follow  a  doe  for  two  or  three  weeks  before  she 
finally  comes  "in  season",  and  then  may  stay  with  her  for 
four  or  five  days  until  she  conceives.  During  that  time,  he'll 
usually  desert  his  scrapes  until  after  the  doe  is  "bred." 

•For  the  record,  the  so-called  "swelling"  of  a  buck's  neck 
during  rut  is  simple  muscular  development  and  not  the  result 
of  some  glandular  change. 

•After  the  rut  is  concluded,  a  buck  sheds  his  antlers  (from 
late  December  to  February  annually).  The  horns,  however, 
are  seldom  found,  since  they  usually  are  quickly  consumed  by 
squirrels,  rats,  and  other  rodents, 

•During  most  of  the  year,  bucks  rarely  range  over  more 
than  a  square  mile  of  territory.  During  the  rut,  however,  this 
may  be  expanded  to  as  much  as  three  miles.  Does  and 
yearlings,  on  the  other  hand,  generally  stay  within  an  area 
not  much  larger  than  about  300  acres. 


•Normal  deer  movement  in  the  South  centers  around 
bedding,  feeding,  and  loafing  areas.  Deer  are  creatures  of 
habit,  and  good  deer  hunters  locate  their  stands  on  trails 
which  connect  these  areas.  That  way,  they're  in  the  best 
position  possible  to  intercept  a  deer  as  it  moves  from  one  area 
to  the  next. 

•Normally,  deer  feed  from  just  before  daylight  to  two  or 
three  hours  after  dawn.  After  that,  they  usually  move  to 
brushy  ridges  to  rest.  There  are  day  and  night  bedding  areas, 
and  a  deer  may  use  four  or  five  different  ones.  Late  in  the 
afternoons,  deer  will  begin  to  move  again,  feeding  for  three 
or  four  hours  after  dark.  Then  they  bed  down  once  more  until 
just  before  dawn. 

•If  disturbed,  however,  deer  quickly  begin  feeding  almost 
entirely  at  night.  .  .this  is  usually  what  happens  once 
"hunting  with  dogs"  gets  under  way. 

•To  survive,  the  whitetail  depends  first  on  a  keen  sense  of 
smell,  second  on  a  sense  of  hearing,  and  finally  on  eyesight. 
Curiosity,  though,  can  do  him  in— if  a  deer  can't  see  a  hunter 
well  enough  to  identify  him  as  a  man,  he'll  often  try  to  slip 
downwind  to  pick  up  the  scent.  A  lot  of  trophy  bucks  have 
been  killed  trying  to  do  just  that! 

•Deer  apparently  are  color  blind.  .  .but  they're  good  at 
picking  up  the  slightest  movements.  We've  also  found  that 
deer  have  a  hard  time  detecting  the  origin  or  cause  of  any 
sharp  noise. 


ASK  ANY  OF  THE  EXPERTS  ON 
WHITETAIL  DEER  AND  THEY'LL 
TELL  YOU  THAT  "PRE-SEASON 
PREPARATION"  IS  THE  KEY  TO 
SUCCESSFUL  HUNTING. ..BUT  A  LOT 
MORE  THAN  WHAT  MEETS  THE 
EYE  GOES  INTO  THAT 
PREPARATION! 

FOODS  DEER  PREFER 

Billy  Craft 

•Some  primary  plant  foods  preferred  by  deer  include 
mulberry,  strawberry,  dogwood,  persimmon,  blueberry, 
greenbriar,  yellow  jasmine,  black  gum,  blackberry,  red 
maple,  trumpet  creeper,  and  mushrooms.  Japanese  honey- 
suckle is  also  important  to  deer,  especially  during  winter 
months. 

•In  the  fall,  however,  it's  the  mast  crop  which  greatly 
influences  the  movements  of  deer.  In  Louisiana,  trees  in  the 
white  oak  and  red  oak  groups  are  preferred,  along  with  post 
oak,  water  oak,  cherry  bark,  beech,  and  sawtooth  oak. 
Agriculture,  such  as  soybeans,  is  also  used  extensively,  as 
are  winter  wheat,  rye  grass,  and  oats. 

•Clearcutting  in  the  pine  hills,  if  done  properly,  can  be 
temporarily  beneficial  to  deer,  since  it  always  results  in  the 
growth  of  much  new  vegetation.  But  after  10  to  15  years,  the 
canopy  of  replanted  trees  begins  to  shade  out  undergrowth, 
and  since  mast  producing  trees  are  removed  from  most 
clear-cuts,  these  sectors  virtually  become  biological  deserts, 

•On  the  other  hand,  if  clear-cuts  are  small,  narrow,  and 
widely  spaced,  the  effect  of  the  cut  is  minimal.  But  areas 
totally  converted  to  pine  always  show  a  reduction  in  deer 
herds. 
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THE  BEST  TECHNIQUES  FOR  HUNTING 

Dt.  James  Fowler 

•Opening  weekend  is  the  best  time  of  the  season  to  kill  a 
deer.  About  90  percent  of  the  annual  harvest  each  year  comes 
during  the  first  two  days. 

•Pre-season  scouting  is  vitally  important.  .  .but  you  need 
to  know  what  to  scout  for.  One  thing  that's  particularly 
essential  is  what's  called  "the  edge  effect."  This  is  where 
most  deer  will  be  found— the  edge  of  a  forest,  the  transition 
zone  between  pine  hills  and  bottoms,  forest  openings, 
clearcuts,  roads,  rights-of-way,  and  old  home  places.  These 
all  create  an  edge  effect  for  deer. 

•Traveling  routes  between  feeding  and  bedding  areas  can 
be  very  productive.  If  you  like  the  bottoms,  then  hunt  where 
dry  branches  come  into  a  creek  bed  rather  than  along  the 
creek  itself.  The  head  of  a  branch  can  be  particularly  good. 

•Land  contour  is  also  important— where  a  high  point  of 
land  tapers  off  into  the  bottom,  deer  are  inclined  to  travel 
back  and  forth  along  the  side  to  the  ridge. 

•Locating  "key  plants"  areas  (places  which  have  good 
growths  of  any  of  the  browse  plants  mentioned  previously) 
can  be  vitally  important  to  selecting  a  hunting  spot.  Look  in 
these  areas  for  scrapes  and  droppings,  too.  And  try  to  pick 
out  isolated  trees  rather  than  clusters  when  possible— single 
trees  serve  to  attract  deer  to  one  particular  spot. 

•Smart  hunters  (especially  late  in  the  season)  look  for 
honeysuckle.  Many  deer  taken  late  in  the  year  are  shot  in 
areas  where  there  is  abundant  honeysuckle— the  plant  is 
used  as  staple  since  most  other  deer  foods  begin  to  disappear 
late  in  the  season. 

•By  far,  the  most  productive  technique  is  to  hunt  deer  from 
a  portable  tree-climbing  stand.  That  way,  you're  above  the 
deer's  sight  and  scent.  .  .and  you  can  usually  move  around 
more  without  being  seen.  Ladder  stands  are  good,  but  they 
should  be  left  in  one  place  for  a  couple  of  days  prior  to 
hunting  so  they  become  a  part  of  the  surroundings— portable 
climbing  stands,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  hauled  with  you 
and  hunted  anywhere  you  select  a  tree.  Best  height  is  12  feet. 

•One  word  of  caution,  though:  don't  try  to  pinch  pennies 
when  buying  a  tree  stand.  A  lot  of  serious  accidents  have 
happened  as  a  result  of  cheap  deer  stands. 

If  you  locate  an  area  with  lots  of  does,  convince  yourself  to 
sit  on  a  stand  in  that  area.  When  those  does  come  in  season, 
the  bucks  will  come  around  I 

•As  the  season  progresses  and  deer  become  spooked, 
search  out  areas  such  as  honeysuckle  thickets  where  the 
animals  can  browse  during  the  day.  You  might  also  want  to 
look  for  a  spot  where  intermittent  streams  wind  down  into  the 
bottoms,  Pine  thickets  in  the  hills,  where  deer  are  most  likely 
to  bed  down,  usually  are  too  thick  to  hunt— you'll  most  often 
do  better  in  a  pine-hardwood  transition  zone.  But  hunt  closer 
to  bedding  areas  than  to  the  actual  feeding  areas. 

•Another  good  spot  to  scout  is  around  an  old  house  place. 
Usually  primary  shade  trees  on  these  old  homesites  are  white 
oaks  and  post  oaks.  And  quite  often,  the  trees  will  be  grown 
up  with  honeysuckle— that  increases  your  odds  considerably. 

•Mast  areas  are  particularly  good  during  the  early  part  of 
the  gun  season— acorns  are  falling  then  and  deer  haven't  yet 
become  spooked.  The  old  homeplace,  however,  seems  to  be 
better  later  in  the  season  and  right  before  dark. 

•A  good  rule  of  thumb  is  to  stay  on  your  stand  until  about 
9:30  a.m.  If  there  are  lots  of  people  in  the  woods,  however, 
you  might  want  to  stay  an  hour  or  so  longer,  because  as  other 
hunters  walk  back  towards  their  cars  and  trucks  there's  a 
good  possibility  their  movement  could  push  a  deer  past  you. 
For  evening  hunting,  it's  a  good  idea  to  get  on  your  stand 
about  2:30  p.m.  and  hunt  right  up  until  dark. 
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THE  RIGHT  GUN  AND  AMMUNITION  FOR  LOUISIANA 

Bob  Kimble 

•For  shotgim  hunters,  slugs  are  recommended  since  they 
can  be  deadly  up  to  100  yards.  Of  course,  if  you  know  that  aU 
your  shots  will  be  inside  the  40-yard  mark,  then  buckshot  is 
okay. 

•I  personally  prefer  a  high-powered  rifle  shooting  a  fast, 
small-caliber  bullet.  My  choice  is  a  6mm  rifle  and  a  100-grain 
bullet.  .  .and  most  of  the  deer  I  shoot  drop  immediately. 
Another  favorite  is  the  30-06  with  a  150-grain  bullet— it's  a 
good  combination  for  deer. 

•Remember  that  in  Louisiana,  one  deer  to  every  20  acres 
(although  it's  less  acreage  in  some  spots)  is  very  close  to 
carrying  capacity  of  the  land. 

•You  could  shoot  up  to  one-third  of  the  herd  without 
hurting  overall  population  because  deer  will  reproduce  at 
about  "that  rate  every  year.  With  "bucks  only"  hunting, 
however,  a  legal  kill  like  that  would  be  impossible.  .  .so  either 
sex  hunting  is  allowed  on  certain  days  during  the  season  to 
keep  the  deer  population  in  check. 

And  on  that  note.  .  .Good  Hunting!-^- 
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QUAIL: 

November  23  -  February  28.  Daily  bag  limit  10, 
possession  limit  20. 

Quail  hunting  has  improved  gradually  in  the  past 
three  years.  With  small  farms  with  pea  patches 
and  hedge  rows  going  out  and  large  farm 
operations  taking  over,  quail  habitat  has  suffered. 
This  year's  hatch  has  been  good,  so  we  can  expect 
a  good  season.  There  are  good  populations  in  the 
northwest  section  and  good  huntable  numbers 
northeast,  central  southwest  and  southeast.  Hunt 
upland  areas,  hill  country,  and  "clear-cuts"  for 
best  results. 


RABBIT: 

October  7  -  February  28.  Daily  bag  limit  8, 
possession  limit  16. 

Reports  from  the  field  indicate  good  reproduction 
for  rabbits.  In  fact,  this  year  should  be  equal  to 
last  season.  In  the  northwest,  best  areas  to  hunt 
are  bottomlands.  Northeast  Louisiana  hunters  can 
look  for  a  good  crop,  primarily  in  the  bottomlands 
but  also  good  in  the  hill  country.  Central  Louisiana 
should  have  a  good  year,  particularly  in  the 
west-central  parishes.  Especially  south  of  Lake 
Pontchartrain,  rabbit  hunting  will  be  good. 
Concentrate  hunting  efforts  in  the  lower  marshes 
to  high  ridges  and  spoil  banks. 


DEER: 

The  state  is  divided  into  six  hunting  areas,  each 
with  different  season  dates  and  splits.  Consult  the 
regulations  pamphlet  for  details,  dates  and 
boundary  descriptions.  One  per  day,  six  per 
season. 

Our  deer  kill  has  steadily  increased  for  the  past  20 
years.  We  are  now  considered  a  big  game  state 
with  a  kill  of  over  70,000  each  year.  This  year's 
season  should  equal  or  better  last  year's.  Good 
populations  exist  on  ranges  in  the  northwest, 
northeast,  and  southwest  sections  and  much 
successful  hunting  should  be  available  In  these 
areas  and  parishes.  The  south-central  area, 
however,  should  be  the  best  in  the  state,  and  the 
pine  hills  in  east-central  parishes  are  at  near 
'  'carrying  capacity. ' ' 


TURKEY: 

Daily  bag  limit  1,  season  limit  3.  Gobblers  only. 
The  state  is  divided  into  ten  hunting  areas,  each 
with  different  season  dates  and  regulations. 
Consult  the  regulations  pamphlet  for  details  and 
boundary  descriptions. 

Turkey  management  is  another  success  story  in 
our  state.  A  little  over  20  years  ago  we  had  a 
closed  turkey  season.  Now  almost  one-half  of  our 
state  is  open  for  turkey  hunting  and  we  should 
have  good  seasons.  Trapping  and  transplanting 
programs  conducted  by  the  biologist  have  paid  off. 
Turkey  hunting  is  expected  to  be  considerably 
better  than  last  season.  In  the  central  portion  more 
territory  is  open  to  hunting  and  excellent 
preseason  conditions  promise  an  outstanding 
spring  hunt.  The  entire  northern  half  of  Louisiana 
produced  increased  birds  this  year,  making 
hunting  near  "restocked-release  sites"  promis- 
ing. Both  northeast  and  northwest  Louisiana 
hunters  can  look  forward  to  excellent  seasons.  The 
Florida  parish  area  should  be  better  than  last 
season. 

SQUIRREL: 

October  7  -  January  7.  Daily  bag  limit  8, 
possession  limit  16. 

Squirrel  hunting  success  is  down  this  year  as 
compared  to  last  year.  Three  seasons  ago  we  had  a 
bumper  crop  of  bushytails  due  to  two  good  mast 
years.  This  year  we  have  a  good  acorn  and  beech 
crop,  so  next  year's  season  will  improve.  This  year 
started  slow  with  low  success  but  will  Improve  as 
the  season  progresses. 

CROW  AND  BLACKBIRDS: 

These  species  are  considered  crop  depredators  in 
Louisiana  and  may  be  taken  at  anytime. 

RACCOON  AND  OPOSSUM: 

There  is  no  closed  season  on  these  species  In 
Louisiana.  Both  can  be  tal<en,  however,  only  at 
night  by  two  or  more  hunters  with  one  or  more 
dogs  and  one  .22  caliber  rimfire  rifle.  No  limit 
December  1  -  February  28.  Limit  1  per  person  per 
night  the  remainder  of  the  year. 


ARCHERY  SEASON: 

October  1  through  the  last  day  of  the  last  segment 
of  gun  season  for  deer  in  each  particular  area, 
including  wildlife  management  areas  located 
within  each  area.  Consult  the  regulations  pamph- 
let for  details  and  descriptions. 
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CHANNEL  BASS.  .  .SPOTTAIL.  .  .BRONZEBACK.  .  .RED 
GHOST-HE'S  BEEN  CALLED  BY  A  HOST  OF  HANDLES. 
BUT  HE  HAS  ANOTHER  NICKNAME  TOO. .  .AND  IT  ALONE 
PROBABLY  MOST  ACCURATELY  DESCRIBES  THIS 
SOUGHT-AFTER,  SALTWATER  GAMEFISH  AND  HINTS  AT 
WHERETO  FIND  HIM! 


BY  FRANK  DAVIS 

PHOTOQRAPHY  BY  LLOYD  POISSENOT 


Danny  Duet  hadn't  even  throttled 
the  outboard  down  before  Bob  DelGior- 
no  flipped  the  baited  popping  cork  rig 
against  the  shoreline  mud  flat. 

"Lord— you  sure  are  anxious  to  get 
after  them  I"  Danny  laughed,  swinging 
the  boat  broadside  to  the  marsh  and 
easing  the  stern  anchor  quietly  in 
place, 

"Oh— I  got  a  feeling  they're  here.  .  . 
and  hungry.  .  .  and  I  ain't  gonna  make 
'em  wait  for  dinner! ' '  Bob  teased  back, 
glancing  at  his  guide. 

And  then  the  conversation  ended.  .  . 
and  the  only  sounds  audible  were 
those  made  by  the  water  ripples 
lapping  at  the  boat  and  the  rhythmic 
chugging  of  the  weighted  corks  as  the 
two  anglers  worked  them  in  methodi- 
cal, deliberate  retrieve. 

But,  then,  instantly  one  cork  disap- 
peared beneath  the  surface  and  Del- 
Giorno  snapped  his  rod  into  a  deep 
bend. 


"Got  'im,  Danny!"  he  yelled,  wind- 
ing and  keeping  tension  tight  on  the 
20-pound-test  monofilament.  "I  told 
you  they  were  hungry!" 

Duet— seemingly  undaunted  by  the 
strike— just  nodded  and  smiled,  quick- 
ly turning  his  attention  back  to  his  own 
dancing  cork.  His  years  of  experience 
as  a  fishing  guide  must  have  caused 
him  confidence  of  expectation.  .  .be- 
cause seconds  later,  his  cork  too  had 
gone  under. 

Within  an  hour  after  they  had 
stopped  at  the  shallow-water  cut  in  the 
marsh,  both  men  had  boated  nearly  two 
dozen  bragging-size  redfish.  .  .and  the 
day  had  only  just  begun. 

But  that's  how  it  is  every  fall  and 
winter  along  coastal  Louisiana.  Anglers 
know  that  dropping  temperatures  sig- 
nal the  start  of  traditional  fast-paced 
action  for  reds  in  the  backwater  bays, 
marshes,  canals,  and  lagoons.  .  .and 
the  critters  range  anywhere  from  two  to 
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ten  pounds  on  the  average. 

Biologically,  the  redfish— which 
more  properly  is  named  the  "red 
drum  "-is  a  member  of  the  croaker 
family.  The  species  occurs  all  along  the 
Atlantic  Coast  of  the  United  States 
from  Massachusetts  to  Texas,  and 
inhabits  much  of  the  inland  waterways 
of  the  northern  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Redfish  are  unmistakenly  identi- 
fied—the upper  half  of  the  body  has  a 
reddish-bronze  color,  large  scales  are 
silver  around  the  edges  and  coppery  in 
the  center,  fins  are  a  greyish  silver,  and 
most  fish  have  one  or  more  coal  black 
dots  on  the  tail. 

Quite  often  fishermen  will  refer  to  a 
catch  as  "mixed  bulls  and  rats."  Odd 
as  it  may  seem,  they  are  talking  about 
fish— large  redfish  (regardless  of  whe- 
ther male  or  female)  are  called  "bull 
reds".  .  .smaller  ones  are  called  "rat 
reds."  According  to  finfish  studies, 
average  weight  of  most  redfish  found 
along  the  Louisiana  coast  ranges 
between  five  and  six  pounds,  but  some 
of  the  '  'bulls"  go  30  pounds  and  better. 
One  Louisianian  who  has  caught  his 
share  of  both  bull  and  rat  redfish  is 
Richard  Campo,  who  owns  and  oper- 
ates a  marina  for  sports  anglers  at 
Delacroix  Island. 

"This  is  all  prime  redfish  marsh 
down  here,"  Richard  told  me  recently 
on  a  tour  of  the  shallow-water  bays  and 
lagoons  south  of  Delacroix.  "If  you 
don't  count  the  depths  of  the  main 
channels  that  run  from  one  lake  to  the 
other,  you  wind  up  with  water  that 
rarely  gets  over  four  feet  deep.  And, 
brother— that's  where  you  find  your 
redfish  I" 

Richard's  statement  was  proven  on 
every  trip  we  made  to  Delacroix  to 
collect  data  for  this  story.  .  .and 
without  fail  we  caught  redfish  at  every 
place  he  pointed  out  as  "a  redfish 
spotl" 

"If  you  want  to  catch  reds  consistent- 
ly," he  explained,  "you  gotta  find 
redfish  habitat.  Ideally,  you  want  to 
look  for  shallow  water— preferably  a 
mud  flat— where  there  is  a  well  defined 
grassy  shoreline.  You  see,  redfish  are 
shallow- water  prowlers,  always  cruis- 
ing the  edges  and  looking  for  a  morsel 
or  two  to  eat. 

"Then.  .  ,to  increase  your  chances  of 
catching  these  fish,  you  should  look  for 
either  a  point  where  the  marsh-line  juts 
out  into  the  water  or  a  cove  where  the 
marshline  forms  a  pocket.  And  if  the 
water  level  at  either  of  these  spots  is 
two  to  four  feet,  you  can  consider 
yourself  in  a  likely  spot  to  catch  reds  I" 
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After  I'd  spent  several  days  with 
Richard— and  caught  fish  where  he  told 
me  to  fish!— I  began  to  recognize  his 
so-called  "redfish  spots."  They  were 
all  over  the  coastal  parishes  I  Not  only 
were  they  at  Delacroix  Island,  they 
were  at  Golden  Meadow.  .  .and  Port 
Sulphur.  .  .and  Chauvin.  .  .and 
Pointe-ala-Hache.  .  .and  Lafittel  All 
over 

"Redfish  in  Louisiana  breed  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,"  I  remember  Richard 
saying  as  we  chatted  after  a  fishing  trip 
one  evening.  "But  their  breeding 
grounds  aren't  far  offshore— most  of 
them  stay  close  to  or  in  the  mouths  of 
passes  that  lead  into  shallow  bays.  And 
in  winter,  they  just  find  a  deeper  pass 
or  bay.  So  they  are  here  practically  all 
year  round  1  And  if  you  learn  to  find 
good  redfish  spots,  you  can  catch  them 
all  year  round  too!" 

There  appears  to  be  as  many  hints 
for  catching  redfish  as  there  are  spots 
to  catch  them.  Among  the  most  popular 
recommendations  — from  both  fisher- 
men and  biologists— are; 


—  Use  shrimp  or  crabs  as  the  primary 
bait,  since  these  crustaceans  make  up 
the  bulk  of  the  redfish's  diet. 

—  Cacaho  minnows  are  best  bait  in 
wintertime  because  in  winter  most  of 
the  white  shrimp  crop  has  left  the 
inside  marshes. 

—Big  redfish  in  deeper  water  bite 
best  on  chunks  of  cut  mullet,  especially 
at  the  offshore  rigs  and  in  the  main 


—Artificial  baits  (like  the  shad-rig, 
white  grub,  plastic  minnow,  and  lead- 
head  shrimptails)  are  good  for  redfish- 
ing,  but  only  when  worked  properly  to 
resemble  natural  baits. 

—Fish  shallow-water  drop-off s' 
whenever  possible.  Redfish  cruise 
these  areas  seeking  out  foods  which  the 
tide  pulls  off  the  overhead  shelf. 

—  To  find  redfish,  try  both  the  top 
and  bottom:  reds  have  a  tendency  to 
feed  at  varying  levels  daily— for  exam- 
ple, today  they  could  be  on  the  bottom, 
but  tomorrow  they  could  be  at  mid- 
depth. 


—Approach  redfishing  spots  quietly 
and  slowly  because  reds  spook  easily.  It 
is  also  good  advice  to  keep  from 
splashing  the  water  with  anchors  and 
paddles.  Veteran  anglers  believe  the 
best  approach  to  a  redfish  spot  is  by 
stopping  the  engine  about  30  yards 
away  and  paddling  gently  toward  the 
shoreline. 

—  Watch  for  '  'tailing ' '  fish  in  shallow 
water.  Many  times,  the  dorsal  and  tail 
fins  of  hefty-size  redfish  can  be  seen 
projecting  above  the  surface.  This 
signals  excellent  fishing  conditions,  but 
it  also  means  a  stealthy  approach  is 
imperative! 

—Look  for  "fish  wakes''  in  deeper 
water.  Redfish  often  make  wakes  — like 
miniature  torpedos  — as  they  swim 
through  lagoons  and  backwater  ponds. 
Approach  these  areas  cautiously  too. 
—  Use  "redfish  tackle"  that  will  hold 
the  fish!  Of  course,  no  such  labeling 
exists,  but  it  translates  to  mean  that 
you  shouldn't  attempt  to  boat  these 
fierce  fighters  and  stop  their  power 
with  bargain-basement  equipment. 
Most  redfishermen  recommend  noth- 
thing  less  than  20-pound-test  line  on  a 
good  rod  and  reel.  You  might  even 
want  to  use  a  steel  leader  on  bull  reds. 

—Never  allow  slack  in  the  line  once  a 
red  is  hooked.  The  fish  has  a  habit  of 
swimming  directly  toward  the  angler 
and  slacking  the  line,  then  turning 
instantly  and  "popping"  out  the  slack. 
This  — nine  times  out  of  ten— results  in 
a  lost  fish!  And  always  make  sure  the 
drag  is  set  correctly. 

And  the  hst  goes  on  and  on. 

But  redfish  don't  lay  claim  to  their 
popularity  solely  on  the  basis  of  sport . . . 
their  delectability  as  tablefare  ranks 
equally  as  high. 

In  food  flavor,  reds  grace  a  meal 
when  prepared  fried  in  finger  steaks  or 
baked  in  lemon-butter.  Fish  ranging 
from  a  pound  to  ten  pounds  are  ideal 
for  this  culinary  delight,  since  chefs 
with  talented  cooking  ability  can  pre- 
pare them  fit  for  a  king.  Up  to  about  15 
pounds,  even,  redfish  may  be  fash- 
ioned into  numerous  recipes.  .  .includ- 
ing famed  "redfish  courtbouillion." 
Generally,  it  makes  no  difference  how 
you  prepare  them  — redfish  rate  high  on 
the  edibility  chart. 

So  what  does  all  of  this  mean? 

It  means  that— if  you're  a  fisher- 
man—whenever you  get  the  time.  .  . 
and  the  day  is  crisp.  .  .and  the  skies 
are  overcast,  chances  are  you'll  head 
out  to  the  marshes  in  search  of  those 
shallow-water  prowlers! 

Right?  .A- 
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Dem  Dapper 
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DOS  Gris 


BY  McFADDEN  DUFFY 


Folks  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
have  various  nEimes  for  lesser  scaup. 
The  hst  of  names  is  long,  ranging  from 
butterballs  to  bluebills.  In  many  areas 
of  Louisiana  they're  called  dos  gris. 

With  a  purplish  sheen  to  its  black 
head,  a  black  chest,  a  pale  grey  back 
finely  barred  with  black,  and  a  powder 
blue  bill,  a  dos  gris  is  a  dapper  duck. 

It  flies  fast  but  when  it  maneuvers  in 
the  air  it's  more  like  a  compact  bomber 
than  a  fighter  plane. 

The  female  is  drab  brown  with  a  light 
breast,  easily  distinguished  by  a  white 
"operating  room"  face  mask. 

They  are  not  the  most  dressed  up 
ducks  on  the  lake  by  any  means,  but 
scaup  plays  an  important  part  in 
Louisiana  waterfowHng. 

It  is  estimated  that  well  over  a 
million  of  these  diving  ducks  winter  in 
the  state.  They  are  gregarious  water- 
fowl and  often  raft  up  on  open  water. 
Concentrations  numbering  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  have  been  observed 
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at  times  on  Lake  Pontchartrain.  Similar 
concentrations  have  been  observed  at 
various  spots  offshore  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

And  when  dos  gris  are  bunched  on 
open  water  and  unavailable  to  water- 
fowlers  for  the  most  part,  chances  are 
that  hunters  have  other  names  for 
these  ducks  — names  that  are  less 
dignified  and  certainly  more  coloquial. 

When  dos  gris  concentrations  break 
up  and  these  ducks  are  flying  in  small 
groups  they'll  decoy  readily,  plopping 
down  into  one's  decoys  with  scant 
regard  to  decorum. 

Louisiana  duck  hunters  certainly 
don't  have  the  same  high  regard  for 
scaup  as  they  do  for  mallard,  pintail, 
gadwall,  widgeon,  and  teal,  but  they'll 
take  those  dapper  little  ducks  without 
hesitation.  The  statistics  prove  that. 

Figures  gleaned  from  statewide  bag 
sampling  during  the  last  season  show 
scaup  made  up  slightly  less  than  11 
percent   of   the    total    bag.    In    plain 


language,  better  than  one  out  of  10 
ducks  taken  last  season  by  hunters  was 
a  dos  gris. 

During  most  years,  lesser  scaup 
comprise  six  to  seven  percent  of  the 
take  by  hunters. 

In  the  total  estimated  bag  of 
1,933,000  ducks  last  season,  some 
200,000  dos  gris  were  taken  by  hunters. 
This  stacks  up  rather  impressively 
behind  the  600,000  combined  blue- 
winged  and  green-winged  teal  bag,  Eind 
the  328,000  mallard  bag. 

The  dos  gris  bag  was  slightly  greater 
than  the  gadwall  bag  and  well  over  the 
estimated  bags  for  widgeon,  pintail, 
and  wood  ducks. 

Starting  back  in  1963,  Louisiana  duck 
hunters  became  familiar  with  still  • 
another  name  for  scaup.  They  became 
known  as  "bonus  ducks"  because 
waterfowlers  were  Eillowed  to  take  two 
scaup  daily  below  U.  S.  Hwy.  190,  in 
addition  to  other  ducks. 

A  few  years  later,  the  scaup  zone  was 
lowered  to  U.S.  Hwy.  90  but  duck 
hunters  in  the  southernmost  parishes 
of  the  state  were  still  allowed  to  take 
the  bonus  ducks. 

And    as    bonus    ducks,     dos    gris 
endeared  themselves  to  duck  hunters 
in  coastal  parishes  below  U.S.  Hwy.  90. 
They  represented  a  substantial  addi- 
tion to  the  daily  bag  for  waterfowlers 
\  hunting     in     the     extreme     southern 
I  marshes  of  the  state. 
!      Starting    in    1974,    the    regulation 
I  allowing  two  scaup  daily  as  a  bonus 
J  during  the  regular  duck  season  was 
changed  to  permit  a  special  scaup-only 
hunting  season  in  January,  following 
the  regular  duck  season. 

Hunting  of  scaup  during  this  season 
is  allowed  in  50  bays  and  lakes  in 
southeast  Louisiana,  a  broad  area 
particularly  attractive  to  wintering 
scaup.  Hunting  is  permitted  only  in 
designated  bodies  of  water.  These  are 
listed  by  name  in  the  hunting  pamphlet 
for  migratory  birds. 

The  season  is  now  an  annual  one  and 
provides  hunting  opportunity  for  a  duck 
species  that  is  abundant  in  those 
hunting  areas.  Total  populations  of 
lesser  scaup  are  such  that  the  season 
represents  sound  species  management 
of  waterfowl,  just  as  teal  are  now 
managed. 

The  daily  bag  limit  of  five  (5)  and 
possession  limit  of  ten  (10)  has  re- 
mained the  same  since  inauguration  of 
scaup  seasons  in  Jtinuary  of  each  year. 
During  the  regular  duck  season 
scaup  have  been  listed  in  the  10-point 
category. 

Scaup  breed  over  a  large  area 
extending  from  Nebraska,  the  Dakotas, 


and  Montana  up  through  south  central 
Canada,  then  westward  and  northward 
through  Canada  to  the  Arctic. 

Although  they  begin  spring  court- 
ship before  starting  their  northward 
migration,  they  are  among  the  late 
nesters.  Consequently,  scaup  are 
among  the  last  migrants  from  northern 
nesting  areas.  Adults  must  necessarily 
wait  until  ducklings  are  strong  enough 
for  the  migration  south. 

Scaup  winter  along  both  the  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  coasts  south,  and  along 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico 
and  Texas.  Large  numbers  of  scaup 
winter  in  Mexico  and  throughout 
Central  America.  Panama  seems  to  be 
the  southern  tip  of  their  wintering 
grounds. 

For  the  most  part,  scaup  arrive  in 
Louisiana  in  late  October  and  are 
widely  scattered  over  the  state.  Largest 
concentrations  are  found  along  the 
coast.  These  ducks  remain  in  Louisiana 
well  into  April. 

Lake  Pontchartrain  has  been  known 
to  have  as  many  as  750,000  scaup 
occupying  it.  Arrival  of  these  ducks  in 
the  latter  part  of  October  is  an 
impressive  sight.  Persons  who  cross 
the  causeway  regularly  report  that 
thousands  of  scaup  are  known  to  arrive 
on  the  lake  overnight. 

Scaup  banding  operations  were  be- 
gun as  early  as  1960  at  Rockefeller 
Wildlife  Refuge.  Initial  work  was  aimed 
primarily  at  determining  the  distribu- 
tion and  migration  patterns  of  scaup  to 
and  from  Louisiana.  Additionally,  data 
collected  would  be  used  as  a  gauge  for 
measuring  liatural  mortality  and  the 
kill  by  hunters. 

It  was  considered  normal  for  large 
concentrations  of  scaup  offshore  to 
break  up  and  move  inland  from  the  gulf 
off  Rockefeller  in  early  January,  so 
plans  were  made  for  extensive  banding 
operations  in  JanuEuy  of  1961 . 

When   the    scaup    failed   to    move 

inland  in  January  of  that  year,  several 

trips    were    made    into   the    gulf    by 

waterfowl    biologists    who    collected 

'  scaup  samples. 

It  was  found  the  ducks  were  in 
excellent  condition,  with  weights  aver- 
aging about  20  percent  more  than  those 
of  ducks  taken  inland  in  southwest 
Louisiana.  Examination  proved  they 
were  feeding  on  small  surf  clams. 

This  led  to  taking  of  bottom  samples 
in  that  area  of  the  gulf.  Sampling 
revealed  an  abundance  of  food  avail- 
able for  scaup.  The  type  of  clam  found 
in  the  scaup,  along  with  several  other 
species  of  clams,  were  present  in 
amounts  often  exceeding  200  pounds 


per  acre.  The  scaup,  feeding  to  depths 
of  26  feet  and  finding  conditions  to 
their  liking,  apparently  preferred  to 
remain  offshore. 

The  banding  program  was  postponed 
until  1962,  but  again  the  scaup  re- 
mained in  the  gulf  south  of  Rockefeller. 

Conditions  changed  in  1963.  The 
scaup  moved  in  from  the  gulf  and  the 
large  concentration  broke  up  into 
smaller  groups.  The  method  of  trap- 
ping them  (developed  in  1960  and 
further  improved)  was  used  again.  By 
mid-April,  some  1270  scaup  had  been 
banded. 

In  1964,  the  banding  program  was 
expanded.  Scaup  moved  inland  as 
desired.  Trapping  began  in  mid-Janu- 
ary and  spring  found  3111  additional 
scaup  banded. 

Approximately  16,000  scaup  have 
been  banded  through  the  years  at 
Rockefeller.  Biologist  Howard  Dupuis 
has  devoted  much  time  to  this  phase  of 
scaup  resewch. 

Certainly  worth  mentioning  is  that 
offshore  bottom  sampling  in  1964 
disclosed  an  almost  complete  absence 
of  surf  clams  in  those  areas  where  the 
scaup  had  concentrated  in  1961  and 
1962. 

In  the  course  of  duck  trapping  in 
1964,  27  scaup  that  had  been  banded 
the  previous  year  on  Rockefeller  Wild- 
life Refuge  were  recovered.  These  were 
in  addition  to  seven  that  had  been 
banded  in  1960.  Also,  there  were  10 
scaup  captured  that  had  been  banded 
elsewhere. 

Band  returns  from  those  early  scaup 
banding  programs  in  the  1960's  indica- 
ted liberalization  of  scaup  hunting 
would  not  greatly  affect  the  kill.  This 
logic  was  evidenced  in  1963  when 
scaup  were  first  designated  "bonus 
ducks"  and  laterm,  in  1974,  when  the 
scaup  season  in  southeast  Louisiana 
was  inaugurated. 

Population  studies  indicate  that  dur- 
ing the  drought  in  the  mid-1960's  when 
redheads  and  cemvasbacks  dropped  in 
numbers,  scaup  increased.  Those  stub- 
by little  diving  ducks  with  short  wings 
do  most  of  their  nesting  in  what  might 
be  termed  permanent  water  areas— 
northern  Canada  and  Alaska.  Popula- 
tions of  scaup  remained  good  during 
those  drought  years  and  today  are  in 
excellent  shape. 

There's  no  getting  around  the  fact 
Louisiana  waterfowlers  do  not  regard 
dos  gris  as  highly  as  several  other 
ducks.  Maybe  it  is  because  Louisiana 
duck  hunters  have  opportunity  to  bag 
more  varieties  of  ducks  than  hunters  in 
other  states. 

Dos  Gris  have  certain  characteristics 


that  lead  some  duck  hunters  to  say 
scaup  are  "different"  from  most 
ducks,  and  "not  too  smart". 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  scaup 
are  "flock  ducks".  They  like  to  raft  up. 
They'll  plop  down  in  a  spread  of  decoys 
without  hesitation  on  most  occasions. 
It's  probably  because  the  decoys  were 
spotted  from  afar.  Where  there  appear 
to  be  numbers,  there  must  be  adequate 
feed  and  safety  seems  to  be  a  rule  of 
behavior.  At  least  that  is  an  impression 
one  gets  after  bagging  a  few  dos  gris 
over  decoys. 

Another  possible  explanation  for  this 
"presto-drop-in"  attitude  demonstra- 
ted by  scaup  on  many  occasions  could 
be  the  fact  they  do  not  circle  decoys  as 
warily  as  some  other  ducks.  Those 
stubby  bodies  and  short  wings  might 
figure  into  this  reasoning.  Scaup 
possibly  make  a  decision  to  land  or  not 
as  soon  as  decoys  are  spotted. 

In  many  cases  the  approach  of  scaup 
is  fast,  straight,  and  with  landing  gear 
down.  The  subsequent  abrupt  landings 
seem  to  startle  and  surprise  some 
hunters. 

Hunters  should  always  keep  in  mind 
that  dos  gris  are  fast  ducks.  Because 
those  stubby  bodies  do  not  appear  to  be 
ultra  streamlined  in  flight,  some  duck 
hunters  are  mislead  in  that  respect. 
Some  guimers  tend  to  shorten  their 
lead  when  shooting  dos  gris.  When  a 
shooter  does  that  with  any  bird  in  flight 
he's  in  trouble.  Waterfowlers  should 
give  dos  gris  a  respectable  lead  and 
keep  the  gun  barrel  swinging, 

Another  thing  to  remember  in  hunt- 
ing dos  gris  is  that  the  wheels  down 
approach  doesn't  necessarily  mean  a 
duck  in  the  bag.  Scaup  can  apply  take 
off  DOwer  with  eilacrity,  and  they  do. 
They'U  flare  and  turn  on  the  power 
with  a  suddenness  that  is  sometimes 
baffling. 

There  are  many  duck  hunters  who 
hold  to  the  old  saying  that  ducks  tend  to 
bunch  up  and  sit  tight  on  blue-bird 
days,  but  have  to  fly  when  the  wind 
gets  strong  and  waters  are  churned  up. 
It  sounds  pat  in  theory,  but  doesn't 
always  hold  true  for  scaup.  When  those 
ducks  are  over  a  good  supply  of  feed,  it 
is  astounding  and  sometimes  aggrava- 
ting how  long  those  ducks  can  remain 
rafted  up,  not  available  and  not  flying 
even  in  the  foulest  weather. 

Scaup  are  10-point  ducks  during  the 
regular  duck  season.  They  are  abund- 
ant, particularly  in  those  areas  where 
there  is  a  scaup-only  season  in  late 
January. 

Because  scaup  figure  prominently 
into  total  duck  bag  in  Louisiana,  it's 
time  for  waterfowlers  to  take  another 
look  at  those  dapper  little  ducks.    ,^ 
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They  can  cut  down  trees  with  their  powerful  front 
teeth. ..They  live  together  in  colonies  wherever  they 
find  suitable  habitat... and  they  can  do  an  awful  lot  of 
damage  when  left  alone  to  their  own  devices. 


BY  FRANK  DAVIS 


The  American  beaver— an  animal 
the  Choctaw  Indians  used  to  call  01' 
Flat  tail— is  a  semi-aquatic  mammal  as 
much  at  home  in  the  water  as  it  is  on 
land.  And  that  makes  it  a  rather  unique 
wildlife  species. 

Mature,  the  beaver  ranges  between 
35  and  45  pounds,  is  more  closely 
related  to  a  squirrel  than  to  mice  or 
rats,  and  does  a  good  job  of  getting  in 
trouble  just  for  doing  a  good  job  at 
"doing  his  thing." 

On  land,  the  beaver  is  identified  by 
his  humped  back  and  wide  flat  tail. 
Also  recognizable  are  his  four  bright- 
orange  gnawing  incisors,  which  grow 
continuously  and  become  sharper  with 
each  use.  His  fur  consists  of  shiny 
brown  guard  hairs  that  cover  dense 
grayish  underfur.  Until  just  recently, 
the  animal  was  one  of  the  country's 
primary  furbearers,  but  his  popularity 
has  fallen— especially  in  the  South— to 
the  nutria. 

Because  of  his  lung,  Uver,  and  heart 
adaptations,  the  beaver  can  stay  sub- 
merged for  as  long  as  15  minutes  and 
can  cover  as  much  as  a  half-mile  of 
water.  .  .underwater.  Nose  and  eai-s 
are  equipped  with  valves  that  close 
when  the  animal  is  submerged.  And 
since  his  lips  form  a  watertight  seal 
behind  his  teeth,  the  beaver  is  perfectly 
suited  to  gnaw  underwater.  He  also  has 
good  underwater  vision  because  his 
eyes  are  protected  by  transparent  lids. 

Powerful  hind  legs  and  completely 
webbed  feet  provide  the  beaver  both 
propulsion  and  the  leverage  he  needs 
to  push  and  pull  heavy  limbs  in  place 
for  building  dams.  Two  inside  nails  on 
each  end  of  the  hind  feet  are  split  and 
are  used  as  a  comb  when  the  animal 
grooms  its  fur.  Both  males  and  feraEiles 
have  paired  scent  glands  called  "cas- 
tors." These  secrete  a  substance  called 
castoreum,  which  sometimes  is  used  as 
a  perfume  base  and  for  medicinal 
purposes. 

Beavers  are  colony  dwellers.  A 
colony  usually  contains  one  adult  male, 
one  adult  female,  a  litter  of  one  year 
olds,   and  the  young  of  the  previous 


year's  litter.  Average  litter  size  is  four. 
But,  uniquely,  the  young  traditionally 
are  driven  out  of  the  colony  when  they 
reach  two  years  old  to  make  room  for 
new  beavers  soon  to  be  born. 

Sexually  mature  at  two,  the  beaver 
breeds  in  winter  or  early  spring. 
Gestation  period  is  approximately  115 
to  120  days.  Birth  of  the  new  breed 
occurs  anywhere  from  mid-January  to 
May. 

To  have  a  good  habitat,  the  beaver 
must  have  a  continuous  supply  of 
water.  He  feeds,  travels,  and  dens  in  or 
near  water.  And  whenever  there  is  a 
shortage  of  the  Uquid,  the  beaver 
solves  the  problem  by  creating  his  own 
reservoir.  .  .the  beaver  dam. 

A  good  sign  of  activity,  the  dam 
maintains  a  fairly  constant  water  level 
that  provides  access  to  and  from  the 
lodge,  burrow,  and  food  supply.  The 
animal  will  build  shallow  dams  just  a 
few  feet  wide  or  massive  ones  that 
extend  over  1,000  feet.  Most  are  two  to 
three  feet  high,  but  construction  is 
unbeUevably  engineered  and  intricate. 

Trees,  sticks,  branches,  and  twigs 
aie  all  interlaced  and  woven  together  in 
amazing  complexity.  Then  each  inch  of 


the  structure  is  packed  with  mud  for 
strength.  Removing  a  dam  from  a 
waterway  in  areas  of  high  beaver 
concentration  is  one  of  the  most 
frustrating  tasks  attempted  by  man. 
Four  or  five  hours  may  be  required  to 
open  a  blockage  enough  to  allow  water 
to  flow  through  it.  But  nine  times  out  of 
ten.  .  .the  breech  you  make  will  be 
perfectly  repaired  by  the  animals  by 
dawn  the  next  morning. 

Beavers  cut  down  trees.  .  .blit  it's 
not  always  just  to  build  dams.  They 
feed  on  the  inner  bark  of  such  species 
as  loblolly  pine,  sweetgum,  yellow 
poplar,  sweetbay,  ironwood,  and  wil- 
low. They  seem  to  pick  trees  one  to  five 
inches  in  diameter  most  often,  but 
much  larger  ones  have  been  girdled. 
This  practice  brings  about  one  of  the 
conflicts  the  animal  has  with  man. 
Gnawing  trees  destroys  valuable  tim- 
ber because  girdled  wood  dies  very 
quickly. 

The  second  conflict  with  man  comes 
when  the  daming  operation  occurs— in 
their  efforts  to  create  water  habitat, 
beavers  flood  timber,  pastures,  and 
roads,  causing  extensive  damage  at 
times. 

And  finally,  the  animal  falls  com- 
pletely out  of  grace  with  the  human 
species  when  he  raids  and  destroys 
agriculture,  mainly  cornfields,  rice- 
fields,  soybeans,  and  other  marketable 
produce. 

The  beaver  does  have  a  few  good 
qualities,  though.  Water  habitat  he 
creates  is  also  used  by  other  wildlife 
forms— mink,  raccoon,  otter,  nutria, 
woodducks,  and  wading  birds.  And 
beaver  ponds  form  deep  holes  that 
improve  habitat  for  fish  and  reduce  soil 
erosion.  But.  .  .the  bad  most  often 
outweighs  the  good. 

Across  most  of  its  range  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  trapping 
provides  a  great  deal  of  population 
control  and  reduces  the  nimiber  of 
damage  complaints.  Most  biologists, 
however,  expect  the  complaints  and  the 
damage  to  increase  in  the  next  few 
years,  because  according  to  the  United 
Fur  Brokers  of  New  York  demand  for 
beaver  pelts  is  way  down.  That  means 
less  trapping  effort  and  less  control. 

In  the  years  following  the  Civil  War, 
the  beaver  was  utilized  extensively  for 
food.  Quality  and  value  of  the  meat  are 
high  because  the  animal  is  strictly  a 
vegetarian  and  has  extremely  sanitary 
feeding  and  Uving  habits.  Best  method 
of  preparation  is  to  marinate  the  meat 
in  wine  to  remove  some  of  the  gamey 
taste.  And  then  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
preference.  .because  beavers  are 
tasty  broiled,  fried,  baked,  barbecued, 
or  roasted.   .^ 
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Lepidupttia,  toi  those  folks  un- 
farraliai  vvith  the  w<^rd,  is  a  real  tongue 
twistei.  but,  (.onliai-^  to  what  out- 
landish linages  the  word  maj  con- 
note:, it  does  not  refer  to  some 
prehistoric  creature  It  is  the  scientific 
name  tor  butterflies  and  moths. 

Vernon  Brou  is  a  lepidopterist.  And 
thanks  to  him.  the  Louisiana  Wildlife 
Museum,  operated  by  the  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  fisheries  at  400  Royal 
Street  in  New  Orleans,  has  acquired  a 
new  and  unusual  exhibit. 

Last  year,  Brou  donated  a  collection 
of  over  400  species  of  Louisiana 
butterfhes  and  moths  to  the  museum 
This  exhibit  contains  over  1,000  speci- 
mens he  collected  in  the  New  Orleans- 
Baton  Rouge  aiea  Recently  Brou 
donated  an  additional  case  of  200  large, 
colorful,  exotic  speties  he  has  collected 
from  museums  around  the  world, 
indudmg  Africa,  South  Ameiica,  and 
Europe. 

The  Louisiana  Wildlife  Museum  has 
hundreds  of  mounted  buds,  aiiimals. 
and  other  wildlife  but  this  is  the  first 
butterfly  exhibit  Msmy  of  the  speci 
mens  are  rare,  priceless,  and  can  never 
be  observed  in  the  field 

1  he  man  responsible  for  the  butterfly 
collection  pursues  his  hobby  with 
zealous     passion.     Br^.u,     a     welduig 
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engineer  who  has  spent  all  of  his  life  in 
New  Orleans  and  neau'by  small  towns 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  has  collected 
butterflies  and  other  insects  for  seven 
teen  years  Most  have  come  from  the 
vicmity  axound  River  Road  between 
New  Orleans  and  Baton  Rouge  He 
meticulously  collects,  identifies  by 
species,  and  categorizes  his  specimens 
daily , 

He  captures  them  at  mght  using 
ultraviolet  lights  to  attract  the  insects 
to  home-made  box  like  traps.  Each 
morning,  Brou  checks  these  traps  and 
categorizes  as  many  as  200  insects.  He 
uses  special  insect  pins  to  fasten  them 
with  identification  tags,  to  balsa  wood 
pinning  boards.  They  are  dried  for  two 
to  four  weeks  (depending  on  humidity) 
and  kitcr  Iranstened  to  polyethylene 
foam  on  museum  mounts  or  to  special 
storage  boxes.  His  collection  at  home 
currently  numbers  in  excess  of  50,000 

In  addition  to  collecting  butterflies 
Brou  is  compiling  data  for  an  extensive 
book  on  Louisiana  Lepidoptera,  He 
hopes  to  identify  all  moths  and  buttei 
flies  in  the  state  and  has  already 
catalogued  over  .i.OOU  species  Note 
thai  this  IS  2,000  species  in  Louisiana 
alone ! 


To    my    knowledge,    only    a    few 


Louisianiiiu-  h,r  ■.  ,  ^llected  butterfhes 
extensively  befoi  e  me  it  s  been  about 
30  years  since  there  ivei  c-  any  serious 
collectors  My  book  will  vontain  the 
most  complete  data  evei  available  l 
expect  to  be  working  on  this  book  for 
the  next  20  yeais  That's  how  much 
work  there  is  to  do!     he  said 

Brou  wants  to  find  othei  persons 
interested  in  this  unique  hobby  aiid  has 
formed  an  oigauization  called  Society 
of  Louisiana  Lepidopterists  He  .iiges 
anyone  inteiested  in  joining  to  contait 
himatRl  1,  Box  74  Edgard  Louisiana 
/0049 

The  Louisiana  Lepidopteia  collection 
is  available  fo;  viewing  at  the  Louisiana 
Wildhfe  Museum  The  exhibit  includes 
butterflies,  moths,  flies  beetles,  and 
other  insects  They  come  in  a  variety  of 
sizes,  colors,  and  each  speciman  has 
unique  characteristics  Some  are  large 
and  ostentatious,  some  are  petite  and 
inconspicuous  Some  aie  colorful 
others  drab,  some  are  ordiiiaiy  vithers 
unique  All  are  dehcate  mid  all  are 
magnificent  examples  of  nature  s  ex 
quisite  works  of  art 

The  museum  is  open  to  the  pubhc 
free    of    charge     from    8  30    to    3  45 
Monday  through  friday.   except  holi- 
days _i_ 
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Formal  trarsfer  October  19  of  the 
25,000-acre  Attskapps  Island  trp/"t 
in  the  Atchafalaya  BfRin  frr>m  t^e 
Department  of  Ci'lture,  ReTeation 
and  Tourism  to  the  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  f^r  a  new 
wildlife  management  pjee.  marked  a 
significant  addition  to  the  wi'HJife 
management  area  system- 
Located  in  upper  St.  Mary  Parish 
and  in  parts  of  lower  St.  Martin  and 
Iberia  Parishes,  the  A+t^kapas  area 
is  roughly  '20  miles  northwest  of 
Morgan  City,  60  miles  sor*^hwest  "f 
Baton  Rouge,  and  50  mile?  south 
east  of  Lafayette.  It  is  accessible 
only  by  boat. 

Major  public  launches  are  avail- 
able above  Morgan  City  on  Hwy 
70,  north-northeast  of  Charenton 
off  Hwy,  326,  and  off  Hwy.  75  at 
Bayou  Pigeon  landing  in  Ibervi'le 
Parish. 

Game  animals  most  hunted  on 
the  area  that  is  now  open  to  the 
public  are  deer,  rabbit,  woodcock, 
and  squirrel.  Wood  ducks  are  yeai- 
around  residents  on  the  vast  tra'^t 
and  waterfowl  are  ava!!?b!e  in 
season. 

Under  the  policy  cf  the  Depart^ 
ment  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries, 
existing  private  camps  on  the  tract 
must  be  removed  not  later  than 
January  1,  1980.  Hunting  r-^gi'la- 
tions  on  the  tract  for  the  current 
season  which  extends  into  early 
1979  will  be  the  SEime  as  outside 
areas. 

Attakapas'  topography  is  charac- 
terized as  flat  swampland,  subject 
to  periodic  flooding  and  s'ltation 
which  is  building  additional  land 
eu-eas  within  the  wilderness  man- 
agement area. 

Other  wildlife  in  the  scenic  area 
includes  beaver,  mjjnk,  nutria, 
muskrat,  raccoon,  bobcat,  otter, 
and  oppossum,  as  well  as  bird''fe 
including  shorebirds. 

Crawfish  are  abundant  in  the 
wildlife  management  area  and  ma 
jor  fish  caught  in  Att=>kapas  Island 
waterways  include  ba°s,  crappie 
and  bluegill,  as  well  as  catfish, 
buffaJo,  gar,  bowfin,  and  fresh 
water  drum.  Crabs  and  ri^'er 
shrimp  are  abundant  in  Fast  and 
West  Grand  Laies, 

Wooded  areas  consist  mostlv  of 
willow  and  cottonwocd,  with  som_e 


Dopirlr.:..:  ^'W:   "''        J  r        ':.(!? 
cr.^Dr   :.  L-  ,y  Ci    ;■:     .  ; ,'     >  :;   r^; 
Department i(  Cyllur;,  R.,'o,',::ti-.r,  ::.-.d 
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oak,  map'e  and  hackberry  tTC^s  on 
the  higher  ridges.  Scattered  cy 
pf09o  9n»-r'-»nr»ds  the  peri^^et'r'r  of 
the  tract 

F?it\irp  management  o^ans  f'^r 
Attakapas  call  for  a  headaua'^-'aro 
bu'ldine  and  boat  landing  t"  be 
lopp+ed  on  tVip  west  s^'^e  ^^  tV>p 
Atchafaiaya  Basm  Prots'^tion  t  ovs- 
about  eight  m.i'es  no'+heast  of 
Franklin. 

T'he  wi'demess  ti-p-t,  forn-iprlv 
knnwn  as  the  A^H^\rnD^c  Outdoor 
"RorrpQtion  Arpa  und'^r  the  S*;ate 
Parks  System,  was  formerlv  tra^^s 
forrpri  to  the  Department  a*  c°re 

rnonips    parti(  ipntoH     in     V)v     Dr       -J 

Larry  (^rain,  Sefretary  nf  the  t^p 
partment    of    C"lture     Pe''reati"ri 

tant  S?cret?'-y  for  Sta+e  Parks:  and 
Rich'"-o  ^-  Yancey,  As?is*^»nt  '^"c- 
reta'''y  if  *ht-  Deoartme^t  of  W'H 
life  and  r"'h?ries. 
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"WE  GET  LETTERS. .." 


Pear  Editor: 

I  would  like  to  say  thank  you  for  the 
fine  article  you  put  together  on 
catfishing  in  the  Second-Quarter  Edi- 
tion of  the  Louisiana  Conservationist.  It 
was  exceptionally  well  done  and  full  of 
interesting  information. 

Most  of  all,  though,  I  appreciate  you 
mentioning  my  name  in  the  story. 
Many  of  my  friends  have  questioned 
me  about  it.  I  guess  you'd  have  to  say  it 
made  my  head  swell  a  bit. 

So  again,  thank  you.  I  think  you  and 
the  entire  staff  at  the  Conservationist 
are  doing  an  excellent  job. 

Yours  truly, 
Robert  Maybrier 
Basile.  Louisiana 


Dear  Editor: 

I  seem  to  burst  inside  when  reading 
comments  such  as  the  one  sent  in  by 
Willard  Hamilton  Smythe,  of  Boston,  in 
your  last  issue.  Not  only  are  his 
comments  obnoxious  but  downright 
ignorant  of  the  entire  science  of  wildlife 
conservation. 

To  make  such  an  "emotional" 
statement  without  having  better  facts 
in  hand  is  something  for  which  Boston- 
ians  have  been  famous  for  over  200 
years.  I  believe  that  even  though  he 
does  not  plan  to  waste  his  time  reading 
your  "magazine"  in  the  future,  you 
should  still  try  to  educate  the  poor 
fellow  just  a  bit. 

1  think  your  magazine  is  excellent,  so 
please  keep  me  on  your  mailing  list. 

Sincerely, 

Dr.  Bill  Lobrano 

Ocean  Springs,  Mississippi 
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Dear  Editor: 

While  reading  your  Third  Quarter 
issue  I  read  with  some  concern  the 
letter  from  our  ex-subscriber  from 
Boston.  He  expressed  his  concern 
about  the  alligator  hunting  season  and 
their  being  an  endangered  species. 
,1  applaud  your  reply,  and  would  like 
to  add  to  it.  While  I  personally  no 
longer  hunt,  I  fully  realize  the  necessity 
of  game  management  by  allowing  a 
limited  hunting  season  where  nec- 
essary. 

Man  has  both  wittingly  and  unwitt- 
ingly tampered  with  "The  Balance  of 
Nature"  and  must  work  to  try  to  restore 
that  balance  by  whatever  means  he  has 
at  his  disposal.  I  suggest  that  our 
ex-subscriber  read  the  book  by  the 
aforementioned  title,  available  from 
the  Outdoor  Life  Book  Club. 

A  tragic  example  of  what  can  result 
from  Mr.  Smythe's  way  of  thinking 
happened  in  my  home  state  of  Virginia 
a  few  years  back.  Jamestown  Island 
was  restricted  to  tourism  only.  The 
whitetail  deer  there  had  jin  almost 
perfect  habitat  with  no  natural  en- 
emies. They  also  were  unable  to  leave 
the  island  without  crossing  marshleuid. 
Consequently,  they  multiplied  to  the 
point  of  almost  totally  depleting  their 
food  supply.  The  situation  was  so  bad 
that  deer  which  should  have  weighed 
150  to  200  pounds  were  80  to  90  pounds 
and  dying  of  starvation.  The  trees  and 
shrubs  on  the  island  were  stripped  of 
vegetation  and  bark  which  had  a 
secondary  effect  of  destroying  the 
natural  beauty  and  tourist  attraction 
aspect. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  now  there  is  a 
limited  hunting  season  on  the  island. 
The  area  has  been  restored  to  its 
natural  beauty,  "Nature's  Balance" 
albeit  man's  intervention.  The  tourists 
are  happy,  but  most  importantly  the 
deer  are  happy  .  .  .  and  healthy. 

Sincerely, 

Michael  W.  Warden 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 

Dear  Mr.  Warden: 

We  couldn't  have  said  it  better!  Amen. 

~Ed. 


Dear  Editor: 

I  just  finished  reading  the  third 
quarter  issue  of  the  Louisiana  Conser- 
vationist, particularly  the  letter  from 
Willard  Hamilton  Smythe. 

I,  too  am  disappointed  but  for  a 
different  reason.  As  you  indicated,  Mr. 
Smjrthe  will  probably  never  learn  the 
real  meaning  of  conservation,  although 
he  had  the  benefit  of  receiving  your 
magazine.  /  truly  understand  and 
appreciate  the  conservation  efforts  in 
Louisiana.  .  .but  I  never  get  to  read 
about  them  unless  I  am  furnished  a 
hand-me-down  issue  of  the  Conserva- 
tionist, usually  several  months  late. 

Can  you  please  make  certain  my 
name  is  on  your  mailing  list? 

Best  Regards, 
John  D.  Daigle 
Branch,  Louisiana 

Dear  Mr.  Daigle, 

Forever  banish  the  thought  of  hand- 
me-downs.  .  .you  are  now  a  full-fledged 
subscriber!  —Ed. 


Dear  Editor: 

I  enjoyed  reading  your  short  article 
"Cats"  in  the  Second-Quarter  Edition 
of  the  Louisiana  Conservationist.  I  well 
agree  with  you  that  catfish  have  an 
excellent  sense  of  smell,  but  let's  not 
overlook  their  exquisite  taste  sense. 

Catfish  have  been  called  "swimming 
tongues"  due  to  the  abundance  of  taste 
buds  both  in  the  mouth  and  along  the 
entire  body  surface  (an  estimated 
200,000  taste  buds  on  a  catfish  less 
than  nine  inches  long). 

Although  quantity  and  quality  do  not 
necessarily  go  hand-in-hand,  studies 
on  the  catfish  chemical  sensory  sys- 
tems being  performed  at  LSU  have 
shown  the  taste  system  to  be  even  more 
sensitive  to  natural  food  substances 
(amino  acids)  than  the  sense  of  smell. 

Looking  forward  to  more  articles  on 
catfish  in  your  fine  magazine. 

Sincerely, 

John  Caprio 

Louisiana  State  University 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisicma 


Pie's  Potpourri 

By  Marian  "Pie"  Pendley 


SAUTEED  SHRIMP 

1  '/•>  pounds  shrimp 

"2  stick  butter,  melted 

?  tablespoons  dry  white  vermouth 

'V  teaspoon  salt 

'  J  teaspoon  pepper 

Seasoned  bread  crumbs 

Peel  and  devein  shrimp  Cook  in  the 
melted  butter  for  about  10  minutes: 
until  pink  and  firm  Watch  carefully  to 
prevent  burning  Add  vermouth,  salt 
and  pepper,  and  stir  Add  just  enough 
seasoned  crumbs  to  absorb  butter. 
Serve  three  or  four  as  appetizer 


SHRIMP  STUFFED  MERUTONJS 

■1  merlitons 
"2  stick  butter 

1  onion,  minced 

2  cloves  garlic,  minced 

"2  cup  finely  chopped  celery 
1  pound  peeled,  devemed  shrimp 
1  cup  wet  bread,  squeezed 
Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
Mmced  parsley  and  onion  tops 
Progresso  bread  crumbs 

Remove  seed  after  cutting  merlitons  in 
halves;  parboil  until  almost  tender. 
Scoop  out  meat  and  set  aside.  Melt 
butter  and  saute  onions,  garlic,  and 
celery,  until  clear  Add  raw  shrimp 
(which  has  been  cut  in  small  pieces] 
and  cook  until  pink  Mash  meat  of 
merliton  and  add  to  shrimp  mi.xture 
Cook  this  for  about  five  minutes,  then 
add  bread,  seasonings,  parsley,  and 
onion  tops  Mi.x  well  Put  back  into 
shells  top  with  bread  crumbs  and  bake 
until  brown  at  3.50"  about  20  or  30 
minutes   These  freeze  well. 


CRABMEAT  AND  ARTICHOKE 
CASSEROLE 

3  tablespoons  butter 

•3  tablespoons  flour 

1 '  '  cups  milk 

1  teaspoon  salt 

1  /S  teaspoon  pepper 

1  /3  cup  Parmesan  cheese 

Oash  of  hot  sauce 

1  hard-cooked  eggs,  chopped 

1  pound  can  artichoke  bottoms 

2  cups  crab  meat 
Seasoned  bread  crumbs 

Make  white  sauce  by  melting  butter, 
adding  flour,  and  gradually  adding 
milk,  stirring  constantly.  Season  with 
salt,  pepper,  cheese  and  hot  sauce. 
Add  eggs,  artichoke  bottoms,  and  crab 
meat  Pour  into  1  '2  quart  casserole. 
Sprinkle  top  with  bread  crumbs  and  dot 
with  butter  Bake  at  3.50  for  30 
minutes 


RICE  DRESSING  WITH 
OYSTERS  AND  MUSHROOMS 

2  cups  cooked  rice 

'  L  cup  butter 

1  medium  chopped  onion 

1  cup  chopped  celery 

1  chopped  bell  pepper 

1  clove  crushed  garlic 

1  quart  oysters 

.5-6  sliced  fresh  mushrooms 

Cooked  giblets,  chopped 

'2  cup  chopped  parsley 

'2  cup  chopped  green  onions 

Salt,  pepper  and  hot  sauce  to  taste 

Melt  butter  and  add  onions,  celery,  bell 
pepper,  garlic,  and  mushrooms.  Saute 
until  soft;  add  oysters  and  giblets. 
Simmer  slowly.  Add  parsley  and  green 
onions.  Season  to  taste  and  mix 
thoroughly  with  hot  cooked  rice.  If  too 
dry.  add  some  of  the  liquid  in  which 
giblets  were  cooked. 


BRAISED  QUAIL 

8  -  10  quail,  cleaned 

2  sticks  butter 

1  cup  sliced  green  onions 

•I  strips  bacon 

1  teaspoon  salt 

1  teaspoon  black  pepper 

1  small  can  mushrooms,  optional 

In  heavy  skillet  melt  1  stick  butter  and 
brown  the  seasoned  quail  well  on  all 
sides  Remove  the  quail  from  the  pan 
and  add  shallots  ()ver  low  heat  saute 
shallots  for  a  few  minutes,  stirring 
constantly,  than  add  mushrooms. 

Wrap  each  quail  in  a  strip  of  bacon  and 
fasten  with  toothpicks  Place  quail  in 
shallow  baking  dish  and  pour  butter 
sauce  over  the  <|uail  Melt  remaining 
butler  and  pour  over  quail  Cover  and 
bake  in  400  degree  oven  for  about  30 
minutes,  basting  frequently  with  butler 
from  bottom  of  pan.  Serve  on  toast 
points. 


"Every  man  should  eat  and 
drink  well,  and  enjoy  the 
good  of  all  his  labor.  .  .It  is 
the  gift  of  God." 

Ecclesiastes  3:13 
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